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BREAKING THE BLOCKADE. 


HERE is nothing in which good humour, and we may add 
T good sense, is more truly shown, than in making fair allowance 
for the behaviour of others. We doubt whether English public 
opinion has altogether exhibited so large an amount of these precious 
qualities as might have been desired in forming a judgment of the 


American quarrel. We are cool and comparatively indifferent spec- 


tators, altogether disconnected with the interests and the passions of 


the belligerent parties. Their situation, which should make us cha- 
ritable, seems to predispose some people only to be provoking. Of all 
things the most irritating to a person in the heat of a desperate 
struggle is the assurance of an individual who is wholly unconcerned 
as to the result, that “he had always told him how it would be.” 
There is a good deal in the conduct of the Americans on both sides 
which cannot be defended ; there is, however, much which may be 
excused, and for which a certain section in this country seem little 
disposed to make any allowance. 

The debate in the House of Lords on the treatment of British 
subjects in American prisons, was an example of this somewhat too 
exacting spirit. It is impossible to expect that a people engaged in 
plus quam civilia bella, should always, and in every minute respect, 
conduct themselves in accordance with the principles of “ Hallam’s 
Constitutional History.” No doubt, it is necessary that foreign 
nations should insist on a respect for the sacredness of legal prin- 
ciples, but they ought not under such circumstances to be too ex- 
treme to censure slight deviations which accidental exigencies may 
have produced. On the whole, it is evident from Lord Russell’s 
teply to Lord Derby, that the cases alluded to were not such as 
to call for any serious animadversions, and in our judgment the 
Conservative leader would have done far better to leave the matter 
alone. 

We are, however, evidently on the eve of a discussion of far 
Sreater consequence, viz., the policy of breaking the blockade insti- 
tuted by the Northern States against the Southern ports. It is per- 
fectly well known that the great object of the gentlemen who go by 
the name of the “Southern Commissioners ” (who seem to come over 
to this country in monthly issues, like a serial magazine), has been to 
furnish materials which, it is hoped, may induce the British and French 
Governments to raise the blockade. What is the nature of the evi- 
dence they have been able to supply we are not yet informed, but we 
are told that the papers on this subject are to be laid on the table of 
Parliament at an early day. It is impossible, therefore, to discuss 
what is the exact amount of justification which is to be alleged in 
““pport of such a step. But it may not be amiss to offer a few 
reflections ‘on the general bearings of the policy which it is thus 
fought to introduce. That a belligerent power who claims to exer- 
ee the severe right of blockade is bound to make that blockade 
effective, is a principle {firmly established in international law, and 
grounded on common sense. What constitutes an effective blockade 
s * Matter very sufficiently defined by a numerous succession of 
decisions in the Prize Courts both of this country and America. In 
spite of the attempt of certain superficial and inaccurate French 
oe to introduce new-fangled innovations, the doctrine laid down 
ty oglish jurists and established by European practice is sufficiently 
tutelligible, practical, and just. An effective blockade is a blockade 
*stablished bya squadron specially designed for the purpose, which must 








be adequate in numbers and force to make it evidently dangerous for 
merchant-vessels to approach or enter the blockaded port without 
danger of capture. This squadron must be constantly on the spot, 
so that the blockade shall not be suspended. If the blockading ships 
are detached for some other service, or beaten off for a time by a 
superior force, the blockade is wholly at an end, and cannot be 
renewed simply by the squadron returning to its former station ; but 
if the blockade is to be restored the whole thing must commence 
again, de novo, by a new proclamation. Some French writers, indeed, 
of whom M. Hautefeuille is the Coryphée, pretend to enforce a much 
stricter definition of an effective blockade. They require that the 
blockading ships should be stationary, that they should be constantly 
on the same spot, and at such distances from one another that their 
fire should cross. And, not content with this, they further insist that 
a merchant vessel, after the proclamation of blockade, should be at 
liberty to sail to the blockaded port, in order to verify by personal 
inspection the efficiency of the blockade. It is enough to say that 
these extreme requirements rest on no solid foundation, and that they 
are justified neither by the decisions of Courts nor by the practice of 
nations. ‘To insist on such conditions would be practically to abolish 
blackade altogether. And the permission to vessels to hover about 
the blockaded port, under pretence of verifying the efficiency of the 
blockade, would open a door to every sort of fraud and evasion. If, by 
stress of weather, the blockading force had been temporarily driven 
off, such a vessel might creep in, and break with impunity a blockade, 
which, according to the law and _ practice of nations, would not have 
been suspended by such a temporary and inevitable absence of the 
blockaders. 

This is strictly and concisely the state of the law applicable to the 
facts, whatever they may be, which Messrs, Mason & Co. may be 
able to set forth. Whether they will be able to make out that the 
facts of the American blockade do not come up to the English 
standard of efficiency remains still to be seen. In the meanwhile 
we must protest against applying to this question tests of too nice or 
critical a character. The mere fact of a few ships having escaped 
the vigilance of the blockaders is not sufficient to justify a step so 
serious in its consequences as a Furopean interference on this ground. 
It must be shown that the blockade has been so loose and negligent 
as to tempt, by its inefficiency, the merchant marine of neutral 
nations to venture into the jaws of a capture into which the remiss- 
ness of the belligerants has actually invited them. We doubt very 
much whether the authorities at Lloyds would venture to affirm that 
such a state of things has yet arisen. The great reason why neutral 
nations have a right to insist on the efficiency of blockade, is that 
their merchantmen may not, by hearing that vessels are constantly 
entering with impunity the blockaded ports, be tempted to place 
themselves in a situation of danger. Is there any evidence of such 
a temptation having yet been offered by the state of the American 
blockade? If so, let us ask why has not the question been tried in 
an American Prize Court? For, after all, this is the only manner in 
which the matter at issue can be really satisfactorily adjudicated 
upon. If a merchant vessel were to-morrow to sail from London 
for Charleston with an innocent cargo, and if on arriving at that 
port she were captured by the American cruisers, the question of 
the efficiency of the blockade of that port could be properly raised 
and judicially investigated. If it was true that, instead of the 
force having been adequate and the presence of the blockading 
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uadron continuous, the interruption to the entrance had been 
inefficient and intermitting, such a vessel would, according to the 
principle of English and American decisions, be entitled to acquittal. 
A belligerent is not at liberty to seize one vessel one day and on 
another day, by negligence or incompetence, to let others escape. 
The right of capture must be impartially and constantly exercised, or 
it is gone altogether. Let this question, then, be raised by some 
English or French merchant in an American prize court. If the 
evidence of the insufficiency of the blockade isas abundant and con- 
clusive as is pretended, there can be no difficulty in the proof, and suc- 
cess is certain. Such a mode of trying the question would be far more 
satisfactory to the conscience of Europe than taking for granted the 
very suspicious testimony of Mr. Mason and his friends. A judgment 
of a court of competent jurisdiction in the matter would be a much 
sounder basis for the action of foreign Governments than the ques- 
tionable affidavits of the Southern Commissioners ; and until the 
subject has been sifted in the only legitimate mode, we sincerely hope 
that the English Cabinet will firmly persist in their determination 
not to interfere. 


There are the strongest reasons, both moral and political, for 
deprecating a premature, and to say the least of it, suspicious pre- 
cipitation on the ‘part of England to take a step to which her 
material interests might be justly supposed strongly to incline her. 
Unless the case were so clear and so decisive as to leave no room for 
a shadow of a doubt, and to call imperatively for instant action, we 
could not escape the reproach in the eyes of the world and of poste- 
rity, of having eagerly sought a pretext for violating the neutrality 
we profess in order to supply ourselves with the staple of our manu- 
facturing wealth. We firmly believe that there is no nation on the 
earth which has made, and is still ready to make, more real and sincere 
sacrifices than England in support of that which her conscience dictates. 
Yet the envy of mankind, which our prosperity has not unnaturally 
aroused, has ever been ready to attribute to our policy the most 
sinister and interested motives, This certainly is not the occasion on 
which we should offer a plausible foundation for suspicions so baseless 
and unjust. It is understood that the French Government, whose 
interest in this matter is far less capital than ours, is much less 
inclined to exercise the self-control which we have hitherto practised. 
It is much to the credit of the English Government that in this difficult 
conjuncture we have practised to our allies moderation and reserve. We 
sincerely trust that England will not allow herself to be hurried by 
the solicitations of others into a course which inconsiderate and 
interested persons may counsel, but which the deliberate conscience of 
the nation will disapprove. The question of cotton is far too 
deeply involved in the terrible system of slavery to allow of our 
dealing with it in a hasty and uureflecting spirit. 

There is but one course for England to pursue, and that is the 
course of absolute non-interference. The necessity of non-intervention 
is more conspicuous at this moment than ever. It is plain that a 
great and, perhaps, decisive chapter in the struggle, is about to open 
at this very time. We are bound to await the issue with patience 
and impartiality. The result either of victory or of failure from the 
great preparations which are now coming toa head may very probably be 
peace, upon some termsof separation to be arranged between the parties. 
A European intervention at the very crisis of the contest would, in 
all probability, indefinitely postpone the desirable consummation. If 
the Duke of Brunswick had not invaded France in °95, the great 
revolution would very likely have burnt itself out at a much earlier 
period. The civil war in America is too great a calamity to the 
human race to admit of our sharing any responsibility in aggravating 
or prolonging its evils. 

There is one point to which, before leaving this subject, we feel 
bound to advert, and that is the strange and most reprehensible 
language of Lord Malmesbury in the discussion in the House of 
Lords on Monday night. That a man who has held the position of 
Foreign Secretary, and who, perhaps, hopes again to receive the seals 
of the Foreign Oflice, should have permitted himself to cast doubts 
on the obligations solemnly entered into by this country at the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856, is one of the most astounding acts of impropriety 
and imprudence we ever remember to have witnessed. Lord Malmes- 
bury is, of course, quite entitled to his own opinion as to the policy 
of the declaration on questions of international law into which 
the contracting parties entered on that occasion, and to which the 
English plenipotentiary pledged the faith of his country; but the 
proper course to have taken was to ask the opinion of Parliament at 
the time, and to have obtained the disavowal by the English nation 
of the principles which Lord Malmesbury disapproves. But what 
is not permitted to any man who makes pretensions to political 
authority and infiuence, is, after such a declaration has been solemnly 
made and virtually ratified, to cast doubts on our intention to 
observe it, and to intimate that France is equally ready to evade 
the obligations into which she entered on the same occasion. Such 
language as this unhappily gives too much colour to the offensive 
imputations of perfidy and bad faith which French publicists are so 
foud of throwing out against thiscountry. That Lord Malmesbury 
should have been guilty in the present critical conjuncture of affairs 
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of an act of, to use the mildest term, such culpable indiscretion, is 
only to add one additional proof to the numerous evidences he ha. 
already given of his unfitness to resume the post he has already twic, 
vacated with such advantage to the country. 








MR. EDWIN JAMES. 


R. EDWIN JAMES, whose sun has set upon the eastern, and 
M is rising in the western hemisphere, has left behind him 
strange revelation of audacity, braggadocio, prodigality, and mean. 
ness. What is most astonishing in all the history with which the 
press has been teeming, is that a man who must, from his Position, 
have been familiar with the fate of gamblers, roués, and knayes 
should, unblushingly and in the light of day, have surpassed in thejy 
own line the most reckless and profligate of them all. He does not 
seem to have taken to heart the great lesson which his own expe- 
rience might have taught him, that detection follows surely on suc) 
miserable crimes as embezzlement and cozenage. aro antecedentem 
scelestum deseruit pede Pana claudo. Such, one would have thought, 
was the one moral to be learnt from the scenes of a successful lawyer's 
career. Mr. Edwin James was, however, not merely wicked—he wags 
blind in a very remarkable way to his coming ruin. To the last he 
closed his eyes and played out the wretched game in hopes of the 
one wild chance that something might happen to intervene between 
him and despair. To the last he went on cheating and filching and 
lying. He had become notorious long before he became careful to 
avoid open dishonour. By courting attention to his eccentricity, his 
vulgarity, and his talent, he hoped to withdraw it from that hidden 
and miserable portion of his daily life which he knew would bear no 
inspection. In the last two years of his forensic career, just when 
ruin and disgrace were gathering thickly round him, he forced him- 
self into notice by accepting a metropolitan borough, by making a 
bold bid for the Solicitor-Generalship, by attracting all eyes in the 
House of Commons, and lastly, by playing the impostor before entire 
Europe in a solemn foreign tour. Then came the crash and the 
finale. Then came sudden collapse, catastrophe, and dismay. 
The forensic successes, the mock political importance, the monster 
constituency, the quack parliamentary display, the pompous corre- 
spondence from Italy—which, when docked and pruned by his 
literary shadows, became shrewd and terse enough, but when 
touched” only by himself was tawdry, vulgar, and illiterate ;—the 
affected intimacy with Garibaldi ; the pretended mission from Lord 
Palmerston,—all are gone. Falstaff is left in true colours on the 
stage. The guest of stone, who has so long been defiantly invited, 
arrives to sup with the Don Juan of the piece. Mr. Edwin James's 
sudden rise was outdone in rapidity by the sublime and terrible 
suddenness of his fall. He fell, as a star falls from heaven, into 
blackest night ; and wave after wave of calamity rolled over him, so 
black, so dismal, and so grand, that the life of this wretched gambler 
and buffoon became converted from a mere ordinary example of mis- 
used genius into one of those memorable histories of discomfited 
imposture, which awake in men the deepest contempt and the 
bitterest of laughter. 

The Cagliostro of the bar has left none behind him to lament his 
loss except the nymphs of Marylebone, and those creditors who had 
rested their hopes of repayment upon the chance of his legal success. 
He has passed away trom his place, or rather let us say into lis 
place, and the gap he makes is soon filled. On the other side of the 
Atlantic he has been received with curiosity and some applause, and 
is recommencing a career which was prematurely terminated here 
by his own crimes and follies. We can hardly doubt but that some 
faint echoes of ill-fame accompanied him across the seas to the New 
World. A successful barrister, who is said by report to have 
become famous in his profession, is not generally in the habit ot 
leaving the bar at which he has achieved fortune and renown, for 
the sake of beginning life again in another hemisphere. The 
first question to have presented itself to every American must 
have been, why did Mr. Edwin James leave England? In @ 
shameful panegyric which recently appeared in his honour in the 
New York papers, this important question was not so much a 
stirred. An ordinary reader might have inferred that Mr. Jame 
was a celebrated English lawyer travelling for his health, had 3t 
not been for the mysterious silence upon the subject of his abrupt 
expatriation which ran through even the eulogiums of his friends 
We should augur better things for the future of this miserable ma" 
if he had appeared with less noise and pretension on the new theatre 
to which he has been compelled to take himself. The old system = 
puffing and quackery seems to have begun again. After receiving ‘" 
worthless congratulations of a portion of the Yankee press, and being 
called to the Yankee Bar, he gratuitously drew on himself the 
notice of both countries by a display of legal ignorance on the 
subject of the Trent and the San Jacinto. Since his arrival in Nes 
York he has prudently conferred on himself the proud title of 2 
erudite lawyer; and an American mob, which has in its hands the 
disposal of judicial patronage, is not likely to look too closely int es 
professional claims to accuracy or knowledge, In that land of soci 
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miracles and rejuvenescence nothing is impossible ; and Mr. James want a censorship which may arrest a disgraceful career midway 


may yet rise higher abroad than he could ever have expected to rise 
at home. But simultaneously with the rumours that float to us 
cross the Atlantic of his prospects and his ambition, we have had 
given to us this week an exposure of the arts by which he made 
himself great. The picture is not a pleasant one. But it is right 
that the story should have been written in indelible characters, both for 
the sake of the associates whom he has joined, and also for the sake 
of the profession he has left behind him. 

“Jl y a des mauvais exemples”—remarks Montesquieu, in his 
«(Considerations on the Greatness of Rome ”—“ qui sont pires que les 
orimes.” Mr. Edwin James has succeeded in outraging the laws of his 
country as well as the laws of decency ; but a man may bring great 
jiscredit on a profession such as the bar without even going to such 
lengths as he did. There is in all probability none which demands 
sich a fine sense of honour in those who pursue it. Every day of his 
life a distinguished advocate is brought into contact with some dif- 
ficulty or dilemma which tests his sensibility and refinement. Dignity, 
conscientiousness, truth, moral courage, and simplicity, are either 
brought to greater strength, or else deadened and killed by the ordeal 
through which he has to pass. A _ first-rate lawyer, said Cicero, 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with all arts and sciences. It is 
easy in these days to arrive at eminence without this. But it isa 
matter of paramount importance whether or no a great lawyer is a 
gentleman. A tradition, which has been handed down from the days 
of chivalry, connects indissolubly the name of gentleman and soldier. 
But a soldier’s life does not make so many calls on a man’s keen sense 
of honour as a lawyer’s. A sword and epaulettes are less easily 
sullied than an advocate’s gown, or a judge’s ermine. Yet it isa 
curious reflection that Mr. Edwin James could never probably have 
gone so far had he worn a sword in her Majesty’s service, as he has 
heen enabled to do in a career which requires, still more than a mili- 
tary career, that those who lead it should be sans peur et sans reproche. 
An officer’s character, which is bound to be above suspicion of dishonour, 
is jealously guarded from taint by the watchful supervision of his 
military superiors and the sensitive enactments of military law. <A 
clergyman, who must show to those around him an example of purity 
and moderation, is preserved from all temptation to laxity or impro- 
priety by the severe terrors of ecclesiastical censure or deprivation. 
A barrister alone, whose honour is his sword, is held in no wholesome 
check by a rigorous professional discipline. Professional etiquette 
at the bar, is strict enough ; but professional etiquette has a hold 
on the educated members of the profession only. Successful men 
continually defy it with impunity. Nor is professional etiquette 
reasonable in its requisitions. It mixes up in a strange way things 
inconvenient and things dishonest. A code of honour is wanted for 
the bar, which may be at once more liberal and more rigid. Above 
all, a tribunal is wanted to enforce even the code of honour which 
now exists, 

It is a common and unhappy fallacy that the honour of an honour- 
able body needs nothing to protect it but the communis sensus 
of the members. Nothing can be farther fromthe truth. The social 
prestige of such a profession attracts to it a vast crowd who require 
to be put under a far more rigid constraint than is afforded in the 
good opinion of their comrades. A blackleg cares little if gentlemen 
eve him with disfavour. What is there to prevent a blackleg from 
rising to the highest legal honours which attorneys have it in their 
power to confer? Success at the bar, up to a certain point, depends 
merely on talent, industry, and the favour of a body of men who are 
iot bound by any law to give briefs to none but honest or moral 
persons. What is needed is a Council of Discipline to take 
jealous cognizance of all that touches the honour of those 
who are subjected to its control. Every other Bar in the world, 
‘xcept the English Bar, has something of the kind. Probably no 
other bar requires its intervention so constantly as our own. We 
lay now say, without fear of scandal, that the character of Mr. 
Edwin James was known to many members of the legal profession— 
hoth barristers and solicitors—before his final exposure. It is cur- 
rently reported and believed that Mr. Edwin James has left other 
black sheep behind him who deserve equally to be exposed. The 
(lefect of the system is that it seems to be nobody’s duty in particular 
0 play the unwelcome part of public accuser. Those who are com- 
ting for the distinctions of the Bar, often hold back from fear of 
being thought to be influenced by unworthy motives. It is difficult, 





‘0, to bring home proof to the offender, and it is dangerous to stir 
in such matters without proof of the most cogent description. 

- may be said that the Benchers of the Inns of Court have 
‘thority and jurisdiction in these matters. All we can say is, 
‘at the lengths to which Mr. Edwin James went with impunity are 
oy oot that this authority and jurisdiction are not worth much, 


oo Mr. Edwin James’s name should be struck off the list of the 
mer 


ae was a matter of form, not a measure of precaution or | 
nent. He had already been obliged to retire from Parliament 
_ the clubs, and had rendered himself amenable to the law. We | 
, lot want a Council of Discipline for the punishment of barristers | 


who commit offences which can he tried at the Old Bailey. We | changes, and establishing useful institutions. If is impossible there- 


before it comes to such a termination. Nor can we think the Benchers 
who tried Mr. James free from blame. The facts which have been 
given to the world these last few days ought to have been made 
public at once. It is now nearly a year since Mr, Edwin James 
left England. Ignominy comes too late to be of much public service 
after such a lapse of time. 





ITALY AND HER PROSPECTS, 


ARIBALDI represents what may be termed the romance of 
Italian politics, and he has many sympathisers, if not followers, 
throughout the country. These men aim at accomplishing their ends 
by surprises, popular excitement, and those sudden movements which, 
depending for success on brief contingencies, must succeed at once, 
or not at all. At the beginning of the war of independence, the 
system of tactics they adopted was well suited to the crisis ; but now 
that affairs are gliding into a beaten track, different principles must 
be laid down as the basis of Italian statesmanship. The objects 
aimed at by all true patriots are three : first, the amalgamation of 
Venetia with the rest of Italy; second, the establishment of the 
seat of government at Rome, which implies the abolition of the 
Pope’s temporal power ; and third, as a consequence of the former 
two, the consolidation of Italian unity, by imparting to all the in- 
habitants of the land, not only one character, but one political aspira- 
tion. When popular impatience is to be checked, it is wise to invent 
some half-mystical phrase, with a perfectly arbitrary meaning, which 
may serve to cover the intention of leading statesmen from an incon- 
convenient scrutiny. Baron Ricasoli is an adept in this art. Unable 
to command the immediate co-operation of the French Government in 
bringing about the crowning event of the revolution—that is, the 
elevation of Rome into the capital of Italy—he throws out the sug- 
gestion that circumstances are, probably without the Italians knowing 
it, tending to the fulfilment of their wishes. To some members of the 
Parliament such expressions savour of a puerile reliance upon destiny, 
though, in point of fact, the Minister only aims at securing the neces- 
sary leisure to himself and his colleagues for calmly completing the 
policy which they are so steadily pursuing. 

If what is called the unification of Italy were to be effected by a 
mere act of the will, it would be obviously easy enough to bring it to 
pass, but a careful consideration of the whole matter discloses for- 
midable obstacles and difficulties in the way of accomplishing the 
design. Both Russia and France seem unwilling to forego the 
advantages which they think they may derive in certain contingencies 
from prolonging the political existence of the Papacy, and this is 
manifest from the fact that both the French Emperor and the Czar 
encourage the residence of a Papal Nuncio at their courts. Mean- 
while the ancient contrivance, so successfully employed in fleecing 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, is still put in practice, with highly 
favourable results—we mean the collection of Peter’s pence, a finan- 
cial manceeuvre which enables his Holiness to keep alive rebellion in 
Naples, to maintain spies in all parts of Italy, to command from the 
higher clergy the most unscrupulous co-operation, and, in short, to 
neutralize, in an extraordinary degree, the whole policy of the Turin 
Cabinet. 

Victor Emmanuel’s Minister draws, however, a good augury from 
the fact, that but a small portion of the fund collected for the use of 
the Vatican has been subscribed by Italians. But from very remote 
times the impostures of the Roman Court have, as was natural to 
expect, been better understood in Italy than in more distant coun- 
tries ; still, itis quite fair in Baron Ricasoli to infer, from the limited 
amount of his countrymen’s contributions, their readiness to acquiesce 
in the overthrow of the Papal domination. Some one having, in the 
course of the debate, denominated Pio Nono as the King of Rome, the 
Minister indignantly disallowed the title, and said he was only to be 
regarded as the head of the Church. One incident, which contributes 
to characterize this contest is the persecution of a priest by his bishop 
for accepting the secular honour of becoming a Member of Parlia- 
ment. Probably the bishop’s motive may not be very enlightened, 
but if he were the greatest statesman in Europe, he could not have 
pursued a course more likely to insure the independence of the Italian 
legislature. Priests, having no families, and being cut off by their 
profession from all genuine sympathy with social improvements, can- 
not, in any sense, be regarded as citizens ; still less are they qualified 
to act the part of law-givers ; while they are bound to promote the 
interests of a corporation diametrically, in most instances, opposed 
to the State. During a period of enthusiasm it may, to many, 
appear the result of prejudice to contend for the utter exclusion of 
priests from the Legislature. But if there is any profit to be derived 
from the study of history we may safely affirm that among the 
lessons it teaches none is more valuable than this—that priests cannot 
be entrusted with the making of laws, or safely even with the admin- 





istering of them. ; 
A few years in the life of a nation are of comparatively little 


moment, provided they are employed in bringing about beneficial 
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fore to regret that Italy does not advance at greater speed towards 


the goal she has in view. She has an aristocracy accustomed for 
centuries to waste all its energies in pleasure, to look upon public 
business as a thing to be sedulously shunned, and to set no value on 
contemporary applause, or the approbation of posterity. In men 
thinking and feeling thus, the events now taking place are bringing 
about a revolution. From having been mere epicureans, a consider- 
able number of Italian nobles are being gradually transformed into 
statesman, diplomatists, legislators, magistrates; and every day 
strengthens their business habits, and qualifies them for playing the 
part of real patriots. Out of what a den of depravity and corruption 
they are emerging we may discover from numerous examples, now for 
the first time freely revealed, of the means by which the old despots 
of the land corrupted and debased its gentlemen. No service was 
formerly too vile to be expected of a man of education, who for an 
adequate sum of money to be expended in disgraceful pleasures would 
too commonly consent to play the part of spy, informer, traitor to 
his party, and his country ; and if any forms of villainy worse than 
these can be conceived, he was ready to perpetrate them at the 
bidding of his employers, while wearing in society the guise of a 
liberal politician, persecuted and driven into exile for conscience 
sake, 

Some persons in this country, sharing the unwise impatience of too 
many Italians, desire to behold Garibaldi placing himself at the head 
of an expedition for storming Rome or Venice, and thus precipitating 
the crisis of his country’s fate. With such persons facts have little 
weight. Persuading themselves that Italy has an army of five or six 
hundred thousand men, they jump to the conclusion that at the head 
of such a force the old guerilla chief could perform anything ; exami- 
nation, however, reveals many circumstances not easy to be reconciled 
with views so sanguine. ‘To do well all the work she has before her, 


Italy must accustom her entire population to the use of arms,—an | 


affair of much time, much money, and much perseverance. For 
example, it is intended to create in the country a National Guard, 
numbering three quarters of a million of men; but although the 
Government appears earnestly to aim at the realization of this scheme, 


it is hitherto found impracticable to put muskets into the hands of 
All possible diligence is used | 


one half of this mighty organization. 
in developing the enthusiasm of the people, and enlisting it on the 


side of order ; but considering the causes in operation, calculated to | 


thwart the best and wisest policy, we suspect it will be very long 
before the design of Cavour can be said to be completed. 


Rome, no one can aftirm with certainty. 
it as a weapon with which to foil the designs of Austria ; he may be 
anxious to keep Italy in more or less dependence on France ; or, 
what is far from impossible, he may apprehend the consequences to 


himself of tearing off from the Pope the insignia of temporal domi- | 
nion. Whatever may be the light in which we view this part of the | 


subject, it creates the necessity in the Italians for the employment 


of all their powers of diplomacy ; while it compels them secretly to | 


contemplate the possibility of having to fall back, as a last resource, 
on the chances of war. Here, then, are reasons more than sufficient 
to convert the want of Rome into a means of ultimate triumph. 
While we are writing, the thorny negotiation is in progress in the 
French capital, and it seems clear, from the language of Baron 
Ricasoli, that the Piedmontese Government anticipates a fortunate issue. 
Inheriting the maxims and principles of Count Cavour, Ricasoli 
was at first considerably more explicit in declaring his object and in- 
tentions ; but, having been led by the circumstances of his position, 
to reflect on the vast military organization which already projects its 
rim over the frontier into Italy, his fears have been awakened, and 
he evidently shrinks from hazarding the success of the experiment 
in which he is engaged, by a premature appeal to the fortune of 
arms. 

From what has been said, it seems clear that “ Patience!” should 
be the watchword of the Italians. When, in the Middle Ages, bold 
princes entered upon the enterprise of consolidating the French into 
one people, they found it to be not only a work of great labour, but 
of very considerable time. Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, Aqui- 


taine, Provence, formed so many distinct States, each with a popu- | 


lation of its own, differing in character and sentiments from all its 
neighbours. It was then an easy matter to march through France, and 
it continued to be so while the process of uniting and cementing was in 


progress, though, when it had been completed, France started up at | 
once a political giant, with whom all the nations of the Continent | 
Everything | 
that could be effected by divisions and mutual jealousies, the numerous | 


dreaded to contend. Let Italy apply the lesson now. 
petty States into which she was formerly divided may be said to 
have accomplished. At this moment the entire map of the country 
may be cited as evidence that there is as yet no unity, and that the 
predominance of the Piedmontese is viewed with fierce jealousy 
uot only by the Neapolitans and the Sicilians,—wio may, indeed, be 
looked upon as distinct nations, sprung from a different stock, 
—but even by the Romans and the comparatively enlightened 





| paper. 


Tuscans. Besides, it is impossible to conceal from ourselves the | 


truth, that there exists in Italy an immense army hostile t, 
the new kingdom, encamped in every city, town, village, and 
hamlet, to every member of which freedom is as odious as emancing. 
tion from the thraldom of superstition. This powerful and insidioy, 
force must either be subdued, or enlisted in the cause of reform, 
before Italy will be able to put forth all her strength—a consideratio, 
which ought, we think, to restrain those who persuade themselves 
that, by one fierce, impetuous assay of arms, the enemies of Italy 
might be quelled. Upon the attitude which Garibaldi takes up 
during the ensuing spring and summer will depend his claim to be 
looked upon as a mere partizan chief, or as an honest and thoughtful 
patriot. 








ARCHDEACON GREGG AND “THE SATURDAY 
tEVIEW.” 


HERE is nothing so displeasing to educated persons as the 

company of a theological bravo ; and most Saturday Reviewers 
would no doubt be justly indignant at being classed with an associate 
who was indifferent to justice and fair play. No one can wish to be 
mixed up with a colleague who lampoons an inoffensive clergyman 
in a tone of virulence and inaccuracy. It is to be regretted, accord- 
ingly, that a body of writers who stand high in literary estima. 
tion should be compromised by a series of articles in the Saturday 
Review, written upon ecclesiastical appointments in the strain and 
temper of a controversial virago. We do not propose to enter 
on the general discussion of the merits of Lord Palmerston’ 
bishops, though it is obvious that a gentleman who does not pre- 


' tend ever to examine more than one side of the case is likely to 
| arrive at a very superficial result. 


But it is right that attention 
should be drawn to a strong instance of journalistic inaccuracy. An 
article in a recent number of the Saturday Review is devoted to an 


_ unsparing attack upon Archdeacon Gregg, a Dublin clergyman who 
_ has recently been appointed to the Bishoprick of Cork. Its style and 


manner are unmistakeable to those who are familiar readers of that 
A child might recognize the coarse. and inaccurate pen. 
There is no virtue which is so thoroughly the virtue of an educated 
and intellectual man as the love of justice and of truth. It is 
Nature’s best gift, and does not fall to the lot of everybody. Very 
few first-rate thinkers are habitually intemperate, none are probably 
habitually inaccurate. A ready writer who is both will never succeed 


sgl shang f _ | in proving much more than that he does not in reality belong to 
What the secret purpose of Napoleon the Third may be in holding | 
He may wish to preserve | 


the fraternity among whose ranks he is anxious to be counted. 
Archdeacon Gregg, the bishop elect of Cork, is one of the most 
influential and useful clergymen in Ireland. His appointment by 
Lord Carlisle was received by nine-tenths of the Irish Church not 
merely with approval, but with enthusiasm. He is, we believe, a 
man of some age, of a spotless life, great humility, untiring zeal, and 
very considerable talent. He is an elegant classical scholar even 
now, and in his younger days he was scholar of his University. That 
University has since conferred upon him the title of Doctor of Divinity 
honoris causa, on the occasion of which degree he preached an extem- 
pore Latin sermon from the University pulpit. Nor is he merely 


‘known for his attainments. The affection with which his name has 


been welcomed is due to the fact that his past life has been distin- 
guished by rare moderation and self-denial. Government patronage 
has before now. been proposed to and refused by him. Some years ago 
Lord Palmerston offered him All Saints’ Church, Langham-place, and 
Lord Carlisle is said to have pressed promotion on him more than 
once. It seems generally agreed that no bishoprick was ever givel 
away in Ireland to a more hard-working or unselfish man. We are 
1.0t inclined to discuss the value of his theological opinions. They 
are probably more sensible and logical than any hybrid mixture of 
Epicureanism and Puseyism could be, and are, at all events, likely to 
do more good in Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant of that island, shortly 
after Archdeacon Gregg’s appointment, upon a public occasion col- 
gratulated the Irish Church on the addition of such a man to the 


_ number of her bishops ; and, while we do not wish to pledge ourselves 
| to all that Lord Carlisle says on all subjects, we see no reason to doubt 
_ that in this instance he was right. 


Archdeacon Gregg is an Irishman, and probably inherits the 
impetuosity as well as the frankness and heartiness of his race. 


| After his nomination to the vacant see, he did what a wise mal 
_ will do as seldom as possible: that is, he made a speech about! 


himself. There was a little more jocosity in it than would have 
suited our notions of the dignity of an English bishop ; but as Trish 
clergymen are not English clergymen, and Irish congregations » 
English congregations, we do not know that it is absolutely 
quisite that an Irish prelate elect should ape the {inimitable 
solemnity of the English bench. At a meeting held in aid of the 
“Protestant Orphans’ Refuge,” his appearance was the signal {0F 
a little Protestant ovation got up by his admirers, {and in the 
excitement of the moment, he thought, perhaps, he might talk ™* 
chatty and cheery way to old friends and a well-known audienc 
without fear of misconception. He probably was not aware that there 
were “chields” among the audience taking notes. He certainly never 
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suspected that his good-humoured pleasantries would re-appear in the 
Times newspaper, Or be subjected by English critics to a searching 
ordeal of ridicule and invective, as if they had been part of a reli- 
qjous manifesto. Why should not the poor Bishop-to-be tell a little 
facetious story of an alderman and a hare? Heaven knows that the 
bench are gloomy enough as it is, without any prohibitory enact- 
ments against episcopal fun. There is nothing wrong—even for an 
Archdeacon—in being facetious on a right and fitting occasion. The 
writer in the Saturday Review, who is so severe upon clerical 
pleasantry, would probably reply that the occasion selected by the 
‘Archdeacon for being facetious was an improper one. That is pre- 
cisely what the writer has not proved. That it was an unfortunate 
occasion to choose, the event shows. The Archdeacon has laid 
himself open to serious misconception, if not to blame. But that 
there was any real impropriety in the matter—bearing in mind the 
fun and freedom of Irishmen in general—we do not believe has yet 
been demonstrated. 

Different minds, however, are of different opinions. It was per- 
fectly competent to the reviewer to animadvert strongly on any 
remarks of the bishop elect which seemed unworthy of his sacred calling 
or position. But he had no business, because he disliked the style of 
the bishop’s fun, to invent a fictitious account of the bishop’s ante- 
cedents, or, for the sake of pointing a party moral, to construct a 
theory from imagination, and to pass it off upon the world as fact. We 
have already stated briefly what kind of person Archdeacon Gregg is 
acknowledged by men of all shades of opinion to be. Of all this the 
reviewer is evidently completely ignorant. Let us see what he does 
know. In the first place, he knows that the Archdeacon is a well- 
known popular Dublin preacher, and the word has been passed down 
acertain miserable section of the English public, that all popular 
preachers are to be detested alike, whatever the origin of their popu- 
larity. In the second place, Dr. Gregg has been talking familiarly to 
peor people upon a platform. This isa heinous sin, and not to be for- 
given. Thirdly, the reviewer seems to have a suspicion that the Arch- 
deacon is not a High Churchman, from which he somewhat hastily and 
conceitedly infers that the Archdeacon is ignorant of Greek. Finally, 
he makes up his mind that he dislikes Lord Carlisle’s new appoint- 
ment, that Lord Carlisle appoints precisely on the principles on which 
the reviewer assumes that Lord Palmerston appoints, and that 
Bishop John Gregg is but another name for Bishop Bickersteth. 
“The Palmerston bishop is to be found in Ireland. He is a 
Carlisle bishop. We have just got a perfect specimen of the Irish 
bishop in the Rev. John Gregg, D.D., and by Divine and Lord Car- 
lisle’s permission, ‘Lord Bishop of Cork.’” 

We need not dwell on the sneer in these last words which is 
levelled at the idea that Divine Providence may possibly bless the 
new bishop in his work. None but a polemical theologian would 
have the bitter cynicism required for such a sneer. If, indeed, the 
reviewer was a man who professed not to believe in the Divine govern- 
ment of the Church, the taunt would be pardonable, because it would 
be sincere. But it is evident that the reviewer does not take this 
ground. He believes in the Divine government of the Church and 
the world ; but he does not like to give the Rev. John Gregg—the 
imaginary object of his detestation, be it remembered, of whose ante- 
cedents he is ignorant—the benefit of the admission. In order to 
inflict a little verbal stab on an elderly clergyman, of whom he knows 
nothing, he apes upon the stage the character of a fashionable sceptic. 
We should feel inclined to say to him, that he has a perfect right if 
he likes, to be a disbeliever in Providence. He has, on the other 
hand, a perfect right to believe. But he has no right, and he must 
not be permitted, to vacillate for literary purposes between the two 
positions, Let him boldly assume either one attitude or the other, 
aud not combine the virulence of the theologian with the banter 
about Providence and sacred things, which is only consistent in the 
mouths of those who have serious doubts about religion. 

W & pass on to point out a few of the more flagrant misrepre- 
‘entations of which his article is guilty. We shall tabulate them in 
mac the real facts for the correctness of whiich latter we 
‘an vouch :— 


The 


Reviewer’ s imaginary histor of 
— Dr. Gregg. 

He is “* devoid of classics and litera- 
ve. He must * put a bold front on 
_ »’ capacity,” and, “ when the Pal- 
ape n bishop would at least assume 
ki the virtue of a scholar and a gentle- 
K Fa his Irish congener does not con- 
" rane agg to hide his nakedness of 
hop o2, euters, and good breeding, 

ut rather glories in his shame.” 

| ‘ Archdeacon Gregg is a popular 
preacher and chaplain of Bethesda— 


an lrrecy ls t i i 
rch regular and extra-parochial insti- 
“40n in Dublin.” 


The real history of Dr. Gregg. 


Dr. Gregg was a scholar of his Uni- 
versity, and had a D.D. degree con- 
ferred upon him honoris causd. He is 
a man thoroughly acquainted with both 
Greek and Latin. 


7 


He is not minister of Bethesda, but 
has been for very many years incum- 
bent of Trinity, the largest and most 
influential church in Dublin, with a 
district belonging to it. 

He has never been engaged in a 
controversial duel with: Roman Catho- 
lics. , 


A cr} > . ‘ 
rchdeacon Gregg “has been en- 


raged in ¢ 
| in controversial duels with Ro- 
an Catholics.” 





The style (as we have said) and the inaccuracy of the above are 


en = a eee ———— 


both familiar to us. We think we recognize the playfulness of the 
pen that is accustomed to twit a moderate and liberal English 
Bishop with the deaths of five of his children, and the brilliant imagi- 
nation which, in order to point a joke about the aristocratic tenden- 
cies of Lord Palmerston, prematurely and gratuitously promoted 
more than one clerical commoner to a connection with the House of 
Peers. 

The origin of the reviewer's story about Archdeacon Gregg’s 
ignorance of Greek is evidently this :—The archdeacon, in his speech, 
made a disparaging observation about his own attainments, his 
humility leading him to say of himself what no third person would 
have ventured to say of him. The reviewer read this, took it for 
granted that Dr. Gregg’s humility must be well founded, first (as 
we have said) because the archdeacon was a Protestant popular 
preacher ; and secondly, because it is difficult for some people to under- 
stand how anybody can be modest except upon compulsion. Having 
got so far, he proceeds to announce to the world as an authenticated 
fact what was merely a ridiculous inference of his own. The Arch- 
deacon being set down as a poor ignorant popular preacher, the 
reviewer goes on to slash at him. We trust that if ever we are to 
be slashed at, it may be by a similar executioner. He tries and 
condemns the bishop elect on a charge of vulgarity and of a mis- 
demeanour against the laws of good taste and delicacy. Judging 
from the tone of the reviewer’s own article, we may remark that all 
that the Archdeacon has got to do is to demur to the jurisdiction of 
the tribunal that tries and condemns him. 

It is plain that the reviewer has set himself the congenial work 
of hunting down every form of popular religion that appeals to the 
masses of mankind. His motto is that the “ mission of the Church 
is not by preference to cabmen and costermongers.” We can under- 
stand, and respect, when it is sincere, the broad attitude of hesitation 
and doubt which many earnest inquirers after truth may assume 
towards the faith of their country and its Church. Such an attitude 
may be unfortunate or unhappy, but it is at least intelligible and 
consistent with itself. Such, however, is not the attitude of the 
reviewer. He does not appear to sympathize with the difficulties 
natural to vigorous and industrious minds. He is not, on the other 
hand, able to appreciate the hearty and sincere religion of simple 
and earnest men. What does he say of Archdeacon Gregg which 
some like him might not have said of Luther, of Bunyan, and of a 
greater than Luther or than Bunyan? In the early days of the 
Christian religion it did not present itself to the world in colours 
that were attractive to the intellectual or the refined. We can 
understand how the philosophers of Mars Hill might sincerely 
prefer to retain their vague belief in an unknown Deity to accepting 
at once the new revelation offered them in its place. But we can 
also imagine how some semi-educated and semi-liberal Sadducee— 
with the religious enthusiasm of early life dead and decayed within 
him, retaining his habitual hold on Jewish formalism, but unable to 
comprehend the vitality of popular religious life—might sit by and 
sneer, in one and the same breath, at the speculations which per 
plexed his understanding, and a simple enthusiasm which fell dead 
upon his heart. Had he written as a foreign correspondent from 
Jerusalem and Asia Minor, he would have dwelt with jealous ani- 
mosity on the vulgar stature, the involved speech, and the glowing 
heart of the great apostle. He would have commented in terims of 
irony on the versatility of the most popular of preachers, who became 
all things to all men. He would have lingered over the sad and 
serious confession of his thorn in the flesh with deliberate ridicule, 
or with a complacent indelicacy have anticipated the coarse inter- 
pretations of the monks of later times. He would have done all this, 
but by so doing he would not have raised himself to a level with the 
sceptical philosophers and thinkers whom he feared, or the believing 
missionary enthusiasts whom he despised. 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 

HEN Spain puts on her armour, her conduct is to be viewed 
\ with suspicion. For more than fifty years that country has 
been in a dormant state. Driven out of almost every colony in the 
New World, which she had grossly misgoverned, she herself was at 
length attacked by a conqueror more powerful than any which she, in 
her most palmy days, ever sent into the field, and, but for the help- 
ing hand of Great Britain, would have become a tributary province 
of the French Empire. The energy, the courage, the invincible 
determination, the patient endurance, which distinguished Cortez, 
Pizarro, and Balboa, had become extinct, and she lay at the mercy 
of any assailant. If any remains of the old spirit were left, they 
were not to be found in a slavish, voluptuous, and effeminate 
aristocracy,—but amongst the rude peasantry and the hardy moun- 
taineers, who still preserved in their bosoms the sacred fire which 
had burnt so brightly when the heroes of Castile and Arragon drove 
the infidel from their shores. They made a gallant stand against 
their Gallic invaders, and put to shame the descendants of the old 
nobility. Spain has, however, awakened from her apathetic sleep, 
and has begun to call to mind he r achievements of other days. 
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Her lust of empire and her thirst of colonization are again excited. 
She would gladly recover her former high position, and retrieve the 
false steps which caused her downfall. Mexico, Peru, and Guate- 
mala have already been once conquered by her sword ; and if they 
could again be added to her sway, she would start on a fresh career of 
glory and magnificence. Her recent annexation of St. Domingo, by 
means which are questionable, proves at least how unscrupulous she 
would be had she but an opportunity of giving full scope to her 
desire. The condition of her former dependency could not be worse. 
Even the tyranny and misrule of Spain were better than the anarchy, 
disorder, and degradation to which an unbridled, licentious, and savage 
race had brought it. Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru present similar 
spectacles of retrogression and debasement. What was once called 
Guatemala is now divided into five independent states known by the 
political designation of Central America. Each state is a republic ; and 
each displays a constant succession of intestine struggles for power 
and pre-eminence. The cultivation of the soil is neglected, the rich 
mineral deposits are left unexplored, and all the arts of civilization 
are unknown or despised. A priesthood—whose chief employment is 
to absolve the wretches who come to them with bloody hands, and 
prepare them for: a new career of crime—rules with despotic sway. 
In Peru the drama is little varied—the same enslaving hierarchy, the 
same misgovernment, the same never-ending strife for power. Mexico 
—with every advantage of climate, soil, and mineral resources,—has 
for forty years been a scene of every description of lawlessness and 
outrage. Involved in debt to Great Britain, France, and Spain, she 
has witnessed with indifference, and often with encouragement, the 
subjects of those countries insulted, robbed, and murdered. Heavy 
taxes have been imposed upon almost all imports, but those taxes 
have not reached the public treasury. They are paid very possibly 
into the custom-houses, but very little of the proceeds arrive at their 
proper destination. 


Countries the condition of which may be thus depicted are temprt- 
ing objects to a Power which was driven from them in disgrace, and 
which is beginning to feel throbs of its ancient ambition and lust of 
conquest. The debt of Mexico to British subjects amounts to nearly 
£12,000,000 ; her liabilities to France and Spain are also large. 
With such misgovernment, such public robbery, such inability and 
such indisposition to compel obedience to the laws, there is small 
chance of so much money being collected and paid to the respective 
claimants. Promises in plenty have been made, and the most sacred 
pledges have been given, but all in turn have been disregarded. 
Some months ago the Governments of each of the three European 
powers above mentioned determined to send to Mexico a squadron, 
to act in conjunction with the others, to establish order and obtain 
redress, The Spanish contingent arrived at Cuba, the place of ren- 
dezvous, but, instead of waiting for the contingents of Great Britain 
and France, it sailed at once for the theatre of operations, took 
wssession of Vera Cruz, unfurled the Spanish flag on San Juan 
de Ulloa, and proclaimed martial law. This proceeding, viewed in a 
light the most favourable to Spanish good faith, was most ill advised. 
The fact that Spain was a sufferer from the treachery and lawlessness 
of Mexico, as well as ourselves, prohibited us from excluding her 
from a participation in the measures which it was thought necessary 
to adopt. The task to be performed would have been easier without 
her aid, for the name of Spaniard is hated by the Mexicans, who 
will doubtless offer bitter hostility to any proposals to which Spain is 
a party. The suspicions of Lord John Russell were aroused by the 
conduct of the Spanish squadron. He accordingly addressed a letter 
to Senor Isturiez, requesting an explanation. The answer to this 
despatch is illustrative of the proverbial guile and subtlety of the 
Spanish character. The writer informs his lordship that the orders 
to suspend the expedition were not received in Cuba till the 
middle of December ; that the Captain-General being unacquainted 
with the details of the treaty, and with the point fixed for the 
meeting of the squadrons, and being fearful also of arriving too 
late at Vera Cruz, thought it improper to delay the expedition. 
It is not easy to recognize the justice of this excuse. The 
Captain-General was ignorant of the point of meeting, was unac- 
quainted with the treaty, and thought if the expedition was 
delayed it would be too late. Too late for what! Was Mexico 
preparing a powerful military foree,—or was she expecting aid 
from America !/—and was it, therefore, necessary to hasten to the 
scene before that force could be raised, and before that assistance 
could arrive? It is well known that Mexico is unable to raise 
an army worthy of the name, and that America is not in a 
position to come to her rescue. In waiting, then, for the British 
and French squadrons, for what reasons would it have been too 
late? The Government of Spain must conduct important transac- 
tions in a manner very different from other Governments, if it kept 
the Captain-General of Cuba—an island which was to be the ren- 


| waiting for the forces of France and England, was calculated to 
_ enhance the difficulties of the expedition,—that the allied forces mug 
now advance into the interior of Mexico,—that the force 
upon would be insufficient, and that the operations would, in 
probability, assume a totally different character. What the nature 
of the operation agreed upon was, we are not informed, and we are 
consequently ignorant of the character which it would assume jy 
consequence of the precipitancy of General Serrano rendering ap 
advance into the interior of Mexico necessary. For this pu 
whatever it may be, the French Emperor has determined upon a rejy. 
forcement of between 3,000 and 4,000 men. Lord Russell informed 
Count Flahault that he regretted that step, but he could offer po 
objection to the forces of France being equal to those of Spain, but 
that Great Britain could detach no greater amount of troops than the 
force of marines already sent. Lord Russell, in reply to the explana. 
tions of Senor sturiez, relative to the departure of the Spanish 
squadron before the arrival of those of France and England, says that 
he is not satisfied, but he is willing to accept the declaration that it js 
the intention of Spain to act in conformity with the treaty of the 20th 
November, 1861. Lord Russell, in a despatch to Sir J. Crampton, 
dated January 19th, says that the proceedings of Marshal Serrano are 
calculated to produce some uneasiness. He condemns the departure 
of the Spanish expedition from Havana, the military occupation of 
Vera Cruz, and the proclamation issued by the Spanish Govern. 
ment. He instructs him to draw Marshal O’Donnell’s attention to 
the real objects of the expedition, and to point out to him that the 
allied forces are not to prevent the Mexicans from choosing their own 
form of Government. If the Mexicans choose a Government whic) 
can restore order, and preserve amicable relations with foreign 
nations, Great Britain will support 1ts consolidation. If, on the con- 
trary, the troops of foreign powers are to be used to set up-a Govern. 
ment repugnant to the sentiments of the Mexicans, no other result 
can be expected but discord and disappointment ; and in such a case 
the Allied Governments could only withdraw from such an enterprise 
with some shame, or extend their interference beyond the limits and 
intentions of the convention. There ave several new and curious 
facts disclosed in this correspondence. First, that the hasty advance 
of the Spanish squadron, contrary to agreement, is condemned 
by the Governments of Great Britain and France, whose sus- 
picions are roused of the designs of Spain. Secondly, that it 
will be necessary to march into the interior of Mexico, and change 
the character of the expedition. Thirdly, that the troops of 
France must be increased, in order that Spain should not have 
the power of carrying out designs, whatever they may be, con- 
trary to the provisions of the triple convention. Fourthly, that 
negotiations have been pending between Austria and a large body 
ot the Mexicans to place the Archduke upon the throne, and that 
the French Government were aware of those negotiations before 
they came to the knowledge of the British Government; and 
that they were only communicated to Lord Cowley when he made 
inquiry concerning it of M. Thouvenel—trom which we may naturally 
infer, that the French Government were favourable to that proposel, 
and although not actually negotiating for it, were lending all its 
influence to favour its acceptance. Fifthly, we learn that the British 
Government will not object to that arrangement, if it be in accordance 
with the wish of the Mexican people. It cannot be doubted that 
Spain was fully aware of the scheme to make the Archduke King ¢ 
Mexico, and, for motives of her own, she ordered General Serrano to 
hasten his movements, and gain a footing in Mexico before the other 
squadrons came up, in order to frustrate it. Her object could not, 
notwithstanding the flimsy explanation of M. Isturiez, have been avy 
other than this, and the fact of the French Emperor deeming 
necessary to change the character of the expedition, and send a 
reinforcement of 4,000 men, proves that this was his opinion. The 
Spanish Government wish to re-annex Mexico to the crown of Spain,— 
the Emperor of the French is favourable to placing the Archduke 
upon the throneé;—and the British Government have no objection & 
the latter proposal, if it be effected by the free and spontaneous chet 
of the Mexican people. 
How far the elevation to the throne of a member of the house “ 
Hapsburg will be favourable to the future liberty and welfare “ 
Mexico, is a matter of very great doubt. But, despotic as such # 
monarch may prove, it will be fur better that he should be king 





dezvous of the squadrons—in ignorance of a treaty of so momentous | 


“u nature. 
Flahault had informed him that the French Government considered 
it necessary to send an additional force to Mexico,—that the precipi- 


In a letter to Lord Cowley, Lord Russeil states that Count _ 


tate conduct of General Serrano, in commencing operations without 


Mexico, than that Mexico should be re-annexed to Spain ; and almost 
any government, provided it were a powerful one, would be preferabi 
to the prevailing weakness, anarchy, and disorder. 





POPULAR EDUCATION. . 
THE question of Popular Education, which has already been mentioned 


| in the House of Commons, will, no doubt, form one of the principal top” 


of discussion during the session. Hardly any subject is debated with m0" 
vehemence, by those whose feelings and whose position depend upo? 
view which the Government may adopt, and hardly any is discussed with . 
much ignorance of the questions and principles on which it really depen® 
The object of this article is to give a general outline of the question, of rathe! 
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of the questions at issue, so as to illustrate their bearing upon each other, 
and to show the necessity of taking a comprehensive view of the matter, 
instead of fastening, as almost every one does, upon some detached point 
and neglecting all the rest. 

The general principle which may now be regarded as finally adopted 
hy the nation, is that the poor must be educated, and that as they either 
cannot or Will not pay for their own education, they must be assisted by 
che nation at large. The assistance given may be divided into two great 
parts, money and management. In assisted schools about a quarter of the 
money is given out of the public taxation ; another quarter is paid by the 
parents ; @ third by private subscribers ; and the remainder is made up by 
endowments and other sources. The management, of course, is regulated by 
this. The Government obtains, in consideration of its contribution, a general 
supervision over the system, and the right to inspect individual schools. The 
private subscribers, who are almost always the proprietors of the school 
ys well, have the local management of its affairs absolutely and without 
imitation. The teachers are their servants ; the connection with the Govern- 
ment may be dropped at their pleasure, and the children must learn what 
they direct the master to teach. 


This being the state of things, it is obvious that there is and always must 
he a conflict of interests between the Government and the managers. The 
managers want to get a maximum of public money, and to give up a minimum 
of power in consideration of it. The Government want to get as high a security 
as they can that the money which they give shall be expended upon objects of 
which they approve, and shall attain those objects. The managers regard 
themselves, with great justice, as persons who have a claim on the public. 
They say, “‘ We give our time, our money, and our personal labour to a great 
public object, without fee or reward. The least you, the public, can do is to 
help to bear the burden, and support us liberally.” If their views were 
pushed to the extreme consequence to which they tend, they would say, “Do 
you find funds and let us find management.” The Government on the other 
hand say, with equal justice, “We are the guardians of the public purse. 
We know nothing of you and have no power over you, but your power of 
inventing ingenious schemes for spending other people’s money is altogether 
unlimited, and we will not give you one farthing except upon the most rigid 
conditions, framed so as to specify the objects on which it is to be spent, 
and to secure its being spent on those objects and no others.” As about 
5,000 schools receive public assistance, as they are scattered over every part 
of the country, as they belong to six or seven different religious denomina- 
tions, and as there is no sort of local organization by which any set of them 
can for administrative purposes be treated together, the result is that the 
conditions which the Government lay down must produce a great amount of 
hardship in detail. Each of the 8,000 independent corporations naturally 
enough thinks that the law ought exactly to provide for its special wants, 
and the result is that from school managers all over the country a chorus of 
virtuous indignation is constantly proceeding against the hide-bound red-tape 
system of the Council Office. The country managers say, “The conditions are 
well enough for schools in towns, but they do not suit the country.” The 
town managers say, “Why do you force us to manage all our affairs on 
principles which will do very well where there is a squire and a parson, but 
which are altogether out of place in a great city!” The officers at the 
Council Office say, “ If we let the hot-headed parsons and philanthopists who 
ire always burning to try experiments at the public expense get their hands 
well into the public purse, and get our conditions relaxed, we might spend, 
not half a million, but two or three millions a year, amidst universal applause, 
and with hardly any real result.” The issue between the managers and the 
Vouncil Office is, at bottom, an issue between enthusiasm and finance. 
“Give us money to educate our miserable fellow creatures,” say the 
uinhagers, “Give us tangible’proof in black and white that you do not make 
ducks and drakes of it,” say the Committee of Council. 
















































As if this was not a sufficiently complicated and tiresome controversy, a 
third element of discord has been created by the operation of the Committee 
of Council themselves, These are the days of “ educationists” and philan- 
thropists in general, and the Committee of Council has to act the part of the 
‘tern guardian who represses the benevolent enthusiasm of his rich ward ; 
out twenty years ago it was very different. The philanthropy which now 
vecupies itself so largely with popular education was then turned to other 
onjects, and the Committee of Council, at its first institution, had to use the 
‘pur much more than the rein. The first result of the inquiries made in the 
infancy of the system, was to show that no suitable teachers for elementary 
‘chools were to be had in the country ; and accordingly the Committee, by a 
“erles of most elaborate and ingenious legislation, set on foot the system of 
‘runing colleges and pupil teachers—a system which has now grown to such a 
ne ight, that when the Education Commission reported, there were thirty-five 
‘“alning colleges in England and Wales containing upwards of 2,000 pupils, 
7 d there were about 7, 0 certificated teachers in charge of schools. The pro- 
’etors and the officers of the training colleges, and the certificated teachers 
‘rained by them, thus form a definite class in the community, a class which 
: “es its very existence to the legislation of the Committee of Council, and is, 

As steat extent, supported by its grants. Now the fundamental principle 
' the Education Grant is to assist private benevolence in providing educa- 

: for the poor, and its natural position in the present state of public 
“"ng is that of the guardian of the public purse, and the improver 

niorcer of the prudential conditions necessary to secure value for 















the public money. It has, however, a considerable difficulty in holding 
this position, as against the certificated teachers and the training colleges. 
The line which it has adopted (as far as mere words could go with respect 
to them) has been uniform and unvaried, It has always refused to treat 
the Training Colleges as Government institutions, and has had to admonish 
them constantly of the necessity of maintaining their independence. In 
the same spirit it has always refused to recognize the pupil teachers 
or certificated masters or mistresses as standing in any direct relation to the 
Government. Its language has always been,—‘ Make your own arrangements 
with the managers. You are their servants, and not ours, and we shall not 
interfere between you.” But though this has always been their language, 
their conduct has been such as to suggest quite a different conclusion to the 
persons interested. Their grants to training-schools have been made on such 
a scale that, by good management, some of the colleges (Cheltenham, for 
example) have contrived to support themselves almost entirely out of the 
grant ; and it has always paid the salaries of the pupil teachers, and what are 
called the augmentation grants of the certificated masters and mistresses, by 
Post-office orders payable to them individually. It is quite true that this 
has been done merely to prevent the managers from misapplying the money 
through careless account-keeping,—a practice quite common enough to make 
it undesirable to pay £50 in a lump to the credit of a country clergyman, 
with a large family and not the clearest head in the world. It is also true 
that the money has always been paid as an augmentation to the funds of the 


“school, and not as a part of the salary of the teachers ; and, lastly, it is true 


that the payment has always been conditional upon the managers’ certificate 
that the teacher has done his duty. But though these facts certainly disprove 
the existence of any express direct relation between the certificated teachers 
and the Committee, they also explain the notion which all the teachers enter- 
tain that there is such a connection. The notion is one which they cling to 
tenaciously, for obvious reasons. They are a new and isolated class, engaged 
on duties of a very peculiar kind, and sedulously impressed by all the course 
and temper of their education, with most exaggerated notions of their own 
importance and dignity. Hence they have a thorough determination to 
claim, and, if possible, to extort from the public, a recognition of what they 
suppose to be the fact, that they are Government servants, and have a claim 
on the public apart from the claims of the managers of schools. 

In order to appreciate fully the controversies of the day about education, 
it is essential to have a clear notion of the triangular duel which is going on 
between the managers, the Committee of Council, and the teachers. The 
managers want to spend the public money as they like ; the Committee of 
Council want to tie them down, by stringent conditions, to spend it so that there 
may be something to show for it. The teachers want to be as much recog- 
nized by the Government, and as little under the power of the managers as 
may be. The Committee of Council wish to have nothing to do with the 
teachers, and to leave them to settle their own affairs with the managers. If 
the managers understood their own interest (which is not always the case), 
they would fully agree in this view of the matter, 

Such being the principle of the relations between the parties interested, 
the next question is, how they bear upon the specific proposals now under 
consideration. Stripped of the mass of technical detail with which the matter 
has unavoidably been overlaid, it is simple enough. The assistance given by 
the Government towards the maintenance of schools (for its assistance towards 
their establishment is a separate matter not at present under discussion), con- 
sisted, up to the time of the issue of the revised code, in paying the whole expense 
of a certain number (determined principally by the size of the school) of pupil- 
teachers, and of a proportion which may roughly be put at a third of the salary 
of the principal teachers. The consideration for this payment was the engaye- 
ment of a teacher certified by a Training College, and the attainment by the 
school under his care of a certain degree of general efficiency, certified by an 
Inspector. This main provision was coupled with a number of minute and 
intricate rules, intended principally'to secure the progress of the pupil- 
teachers through their apprenticeship to the different Training Colleges, and 
so to the full status of certificated masters and mistresses, and also to secure 
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the exact appropriation of every 


y 
. 


‘ portion of the public money to the purpose 
for which it was designed. Besides this, the Government gave an anomalous 
subsidy, called the Capitation Grant, in respect of every child who attended 
for a certain number of days in the year. This grant was paid directly to 
the managers, and was by them applied, at their discretion, to the general 
purposes of the school. This system grew up out of measures originally 
adopted in 1846, and went on developing itself to such an extent that in 1859 
the sum expended on the annual maintenance alone of schools amounted to 
upwards of L400, YOO, exactly twenty times the amount « f the whole of the 
first public grant for every purpose connected with education. 

It was upon the result of this system that the Education Commissioners 
reported in I861. The gist of their repor' the first document that ever 
reduced the subject to anything like order and system—may be very shortly 
described. They said education implies first, schools ; secondly, teachers ; 
thirdly, attendance by the childs nh > and lastly, that the children should 
actually be taught. Our system has given us a considerable number of 
schools, teachers who are quite capable of discharging the duty required of 
them, and a degree of attendance which, even if it were not to improve, 
would enable something like three-fifths of the children on the books to learn 
to read, write, and cypher in a substantial and useful manner; but the 


general result is that in stead of three-fifths, hardly one-fourth of the children 
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actually do attain this amount of knowledge. They accordingly proposed, 
in substance, that the public money, or the greater part of it, should be paid 
no longer for the means of education, but for the education itself ; not for 
the teacher and for the school capable of educating children, but for the 
child actually educated by those means. They proposed to introduce an 
examination of every child in respect of whom public money was paid, and 
to pay the money only upon proof that the child had attended the school so 
many days and had actually passed the examination. They proposed to give 
a further sum in respect of the employment of certificated teachers and 
pupil teachers, but the new principle which they advocated was that of 
paying for ends instead of means—for the manufactured article, and not for 
the machinery te be used in the manufacture. 

It is needless to enter into the details of the measures which they proposed 
for the purpose of carrying out this object ; but the revised code which has 
caused so much discussion, was based for the most part on this part of the 
recommendations of the Commissioners. Its leading features were that it 
left the teachers and masters to make their own arrangements, emphatically 
disclaimed any connection between the Government and the teachers, and 
made the amount to be paid to the school contingent principally on the 
actual results produced upon the children as measured by an examination. 

This proposal was naturally unwelcome both to the managers and to the 
teachers. To the managers because it introduced far more stringent and 
searching conditions of assistance than the old ones. To the teachers because 
it put an end to their notion that they were public servants. The gist of the 
complaints made by and on behalf of the managers always is that the condi- 
tions cannot be complied with, and that under the new system they will get 
far less than they got under the old. The answer to this is, that if that be 
so they must have got too much under the old, as under the new they will 
get as much as they earn. No one can have read the letters which have 
filled the columns of the daily papers, without seeing that a strange delusion 
prevails amongst managers to the effect that it is a positive advantage in 
itself that large sums of money should be spent on education. They never 
seem to see that this is true only if that money buys the education. To 
establish an excellent school with a first-rate teacher is a very good thing, if 
he teaches ; but if he does not teach, it is a mere waste of money. <A poor 
clergyman in a miserable district of a great city, who contrives to establish 
a capital school by dint of great exertion and self-denial, is no doubt entitled 
to sympathy and admiration; nor would those feelings be lessened, if, 
owing to the irregularity of the attendance, and indifference of the parents 
the children in fact learned little or nothing ; but though such a result is no 
reason why the clergyman should not be admired, it is a conclusive reason 
why the school should not be supported by the public. Schools are sup- 
ported, not as a reward for virtue, but for the public benefit ; and though 
failure may, under circumstances, be more honourable than success, the 
public can keep no more cats than catch mice, be the cats ever so active. At 
the election of a fellow at one of the colleges at Cambridge, it was said on 
behalf of a particular candidate, “He is such a very good man.” The 
answer was, ‘‘ He'll go to heaven for that.” And the same might be said of 
the clergy who are so pathetic about the restriction of their claims on the 
public purse. 

As for the teachers, the public interest in that matter is plain beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. Whatever may be their relations with the Committee 
of Council—which question may be conveniently left to them to settle with 
the office—there is no sort of question that their half-and-half anomalous 
position is inconvenient and improper. It puts them altogether in a 
wrong relation to the public and to their employers, and the sooner the 
arrangement is ended the better. 

These are the principal questions at issue at present. Others remain 
behind of great importance—as, for example, the question of the training 
colleges, and the question of the relation of the parents to the management 
of the schools. We shall notice these points as they present themselves to 
public attention. 





__——— ——_— 


EDMOND ABOUT'S “GAETANA.” 

A rortion of the French public has recently been indulging itself with 
the pleasure of hissing M. Edmond About, the most pungent, if not the most 
respectable political writer in France at the present time. There is a little 
mystery, or at all events, something that is not quite obvious, in the rough 
usage to which he has been subjected on the apparent ground of his having 
had the misfortune, or the temerity, to bring out an unusually bad melo- 
drama on the boards of the Odéon, in the early part of last month. Being 
anything and everything literary, but unquestionably not a dramatist by 





vocation, he has possibly, for that very reason, a strong desire for the | 
applause that greets the successful writer for the Paris stage ; he has, how- , 


ever, never succeeded in any of his theatrical adventures, and the last has 
been the most unsuccessful of all. On the first nights of its representation 
his new piece was hooted and yelled at from the rising of the curtain to the 
utterance of the last line of the fifth act. The opposition was at once 
understood to be 2 “manifestation ;’ but the puzzle is that the opposition 
were, of all Frenchmen, messicurs les étudiants du Quartier Latin, gentlemen 
not used to strain at a gnat, in the shape of a little extra immorality in the 
plot of a new melodrama. ‘ Gaéetana,” moreover, is inoffensive, compared 
with some French dramas, as a brief account of the plot wil! show. 

Signor Pelotti, a rich merchant of Naples, after reaching the over-iipe age 





$< 
of sixty, has married a young lady named Gaétana. In consideration of his 
riches, he has been dignified with the title of Baron de! Grido ; and, soo), 
after his marriage, he gains a law-suit, which makes him richer than eyo, 
But, in successfully prosecuting this suit, he has made the mistake of 
leaving his young wife to her own devices, while he went away to land; 
across the sea. The consequences are such as, in French novels, if not 
in ordinary life, invariably follow such inconsiderateness on the part of 
Monsieur le Mari. Gaétana, who is the soul of (French) virtue, somehoy 
makes a profound impression upon the sensitive and disengaged heart of 
a young gentleman, named Count Gabriel Pericolti ; but as she is, aboy, 
all things, wne femme honnéte, his passion runs in the proverbial course 
The baron returns, suspects that something is wrong at home, grows frap. 
tically jealous, and will not believe a word of Gaetana’s assurances that hp 
has nothing to fear concerning Count Gabriel, since that young noblemay 
has condemned himself to a voluntary exile on her account. Nothing yijj 
serve the old baron but to make a shocking esclandre and finish by calling 
out his innocent rival. By taking this ill-judged step the Baron del Grido 
plunges himself into trouble. He is a man who has always dealt heayily 
with others upon all convenient occasions, and he has at some previous time 
or other vented his wrath rather roughly upon the head of one Birbone, 
a Lazzaroni, who has humoured the dangerous fancy of some day settling 
accounts with the baron, in that rich merchant’s own heavy-handed 
style of dealing. But while this honest cut-purse nurses his hatred for the 
Baron del Grido, he is devoted to that fiery old gentleman’s wife, by whose 
mother he had been saved, on some occasion, from the power of the 
baron. He offers his services to Count Gabriel to rid him, by the effectual 
means of a dagger-thrust, of the baron’s inconvenient presence. But Count 
Gabriel is magnanimous, goes straight to the Baron del Grido, and warns 
him of his danger. Hard trial of virtue and loyalty !—the baron laughs at 
the threatened assassination, and takes the opportunity to abuse the well- 
meaning count past that suffering young lover’s powers of endurance. Find- 
ing that virtuous self-denial brings him nothing but hard words, Count 
Gabriel turns over a new leaf of his love story, and determines to carry off 
the lady of his heart from her lawful lord and master. Birbone, however, 
who is one of those terrible people who will not take “no” for an answer, 
makes his stealthy way into the baron’s bed-room,. and deals him a mortal 
stab, but does not kill him outright. Birbone is arrested, confronted with 
his victim, and exonerated by that dying, wicked-minded Mari, who sees 
in the circumstances of the case a capital chance of settling matters with 
Count Gabriel, whom he denounces as his murderer. Count Gabriel suffers 
himself to be taken away to prison, and says no word and makes no sign: 
anything, death not excepted, rather than compromise the virtuous, though 
suffering Gaétana. But he does not die on the scaffold, for Birbone confesses 
his crime, Gaétana retires into a convent, and the old Baron del Grido gives 
up the ghost. This conclusion having been reached, the curtain falls, and, 
as one writer who witnessed the scene says, “ the audience hiss like a legion 
of serpents.” 

Such is the play that has been damned, almost confessedly, as a demon- 
stration against the author and not on account of the demerits of the piece 
itself, which were great enough, indeed, to have warranted legitimate con- 
demnation. The hiss of Paris has been loudly echoed at Lyons, and it would 
appear that, according to the exulting song of victory raised in the theatre of 
the latter city to the air of “‘ Malbrook,” 


** Gaétana est morte, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine.”’ 


Why “Gaétana” has been thus ruthlessly thrust off the stage has yet to beer- 
plained. The author is believed to be the friend of one of the “best abused” 
men in Europe ; but why his intimacy with Prince Napoleon should at this 
particular moment have provoked a “ demonstration,” finding mouth-pieces 
in the rollicking, free-thinking “students” of Paris, is an enigma. M. About 
may, with more or less justice, be accused of turning his back upon this ot 
that party ; but, unless his published opinions go for nothing, he is what he 
has always been, since he was of any account at all in French politics—@ 
Liberal, and something more. At the present time when scarcely a man olt 
of the whole French army of political writers has the courage to dare the ter 
rors of the Persigny rule, Edmond About, to the English observer at least, 
stands forward conspicuously as a writer who never misses an opportunity 
of uttering a word—generally it is a word that sounds through Europe— 
the side of Liberty. It is only a few weeks since he said a thrilling word © 
the subject of the “decent mourning” commanded by Her Majesty on the 
death of her husband. That sentence—merely a formal expression in the mo* 
formal of papers, the London Gazette—served him as a text upon which ” 
read to the present Government of France a sermon that went to the vel 
heart of the Imperial misrule. But, moreover, Edmond About, in the pa*5 
has done great work in the cause of freedom, and we in England, who 


_ living in the peace which has been won only through hard-fought battles 


against civil and religious oppression, watch with interest a plain speaker © 
the side which we have reason to think the right one,—a speaker like the 
author of “La Question Romaine.” M. About has written a bad melodral 
and it has been hissed from the stage, but not because of its badness ; he 
has deserved well of the Liberals of his country ; and the only offence th 
has been distinctly laid to his charge is, that he had recently been one 0 
the guests at a dinner-party given by Prince Napoleon. The real enorm\? 
of that offence is certainly not apparent at present. 
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NATIONALITIES AND DEMOCRACY. 


Few events, even in these eventful days, have caused such wide-spread or 
jeqitimate exultation as the behaviour of our North-American colonies during 
the quarrel with America. In these days it is no common thing to see remote 
provinces, indisputably large enough to form powerful states of a high order, 
enthusiastic in the cause of their sovereigns. Since the American Declaration 
of Independence gave the signal, the tide has set the other way. South 
America is a Chaos of half-breeds; Brazil an independent empire 5 San 
Domingo a jungle inhabited by savages; and the great mass of ordinary 
observers in this country have certainly been for years under the impression 
that our connection with British North America was merely nominal, 
and that at no distant period it was destined ito form part of the great 
republic which has always seemed bent on making it as difficult for us to 
love as it was impossible for us to hate them. Almost all of us, if we were 
candid enough to say so, would have to own that we were completely taken 
by surprise by the late behaviour of our fellow-subjects. Hardly any deeper 
cratification to the best sort of patriotism can be conceived than that of dis- 
covering that several millions of our fellow-subjects, forming, in many 
respects, an independent nation, and composed of descendants of races 
which in the Old World had constantly been enemies or rivals, viewed an 
American invasion precisely as we should view a French invasion, and had as 
firm a determination to fight for the Union Jack against the Stars and Stripes 
as could be found,in Kent and Sussex. Some years since an American paper 
—probably the New York Herald, under the inspiration of one of the con- 
victs who ran away from their parole in Australia as eagerly as they ran away 
from the police at Ballingarry—set forth a scheme, which was alleged to have 
found great favour at Liverpool and Manchester, for the annexation of the 
northern counties of England to the Great Republic, the southern counties 
being left to pine under the cold shade of the aristocracy. Till the last few 
weeks the whole bearing of the United States to us was deeply influenced by the 
firm belief that they had but to raise their hands to deprive us of Canada and 
Nova Scotia ; and it is as satisfactory to the one party, as it is to be hoped it 
will be instructive to the other, to find that this is a dream just as baseless 
as the promising plan for annexing Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Apart from the natural and proper exultation which such events produce, 
they are in themselves a most curious subject of inquiry. lor many years 
past the two words which stand at the head of this article,—-Nationalities and 
Democracy, have been, as it were, the key-notes of almost every complaint 
which has threatened the peace of the world. In Italy, in Hungary, in 
Poland, and in Turkey, “ oppressed nationalities” were, and still are, con- 
tiaually disturbing the peace of the world. Indeed, “ the nationalities” might 
almost take their place like cholera or influenza, as a new name for a new 
disease under which Europe has been labouring for more than a generation. 
Democracy is a name of even worse omen. Ever since the first loathing and 
terror which the bloodthirsty ferocity of the early revolutionists created 
through Europe had a little subsided, the most distinguished thinkers and 
writers of Europe set themselves to prove with a sort of calm melancholy, 
which was and deserved to be marveilously impressive, that, for evil or for 
good, democracy was henceforth a thing inevitable, and that the most that 
could be done for creeds and institutions opposed to it, was to let them down 
gently. The whole modern history of France, and the genius of a certain 
number of eminent French writers, gave this view of the case immense influence 
with educated men ; whilst the incessant noisy exultation of the Americans 
impressed it at least as deeply on the popular understanding. For some 
months we have been singing songs of triumph over the breakdown of 
democracy. With an immense proportion of the population it was always as 
unpopular as it was successful—unpopular as were political economy, the 
utilitarian scheme of morals, philosophical radicalism, and other things of the 
same kind. People look upon such schemes with the timid uneasy awe with 
which a schoolboy regards his master,—a being whom he has to obey, but 
whom it is the keenest of all delights to catch tripping through ignorance or 
weakness, The exultation is as undignified as the dislike which caused it was 
i Some respects ignorant. Such matters as these are great subjects, on which 


‘ingle facts may throw a most important light, but which no single fact can 
decide. 


” 


Canada presented, in an exaggerated form, both of the great difficulties 
under which modern Europe has suffered so much. Its population consisted 
of three different races—the English, the French, and the Irish, each of 
Which might have made a very respectable “ nationality” in many parts of 
Europe, The French were a conquered race; the Irish were of the very 
‘une breed with the ancient Pistols, who eat their leeks with an appetite, 
and swear that they will be most horribly revenged in the New York Herald ; 
‘nd the English differed both from the Irish and the French, not only in 
race, but also in religion, and within the last quarter of a century had, out 
oe me of jealousy, got up a sort of civil war. The question of 

acy was at least as formidable as the question of nationality. Every 
one of the social causes which we have been taught to consider as omnipotent 





Ys the production of political results was at work in Canada as much as in 
nie United States. There were the same boundless extent of land, the same 
eneral equality of conditions, the same inversion of the Old World estimate 
of the relative value of labour and capital, and there was close at hand the | 
“<1 - the greatest republic in the world, which was closely connected | 
‘nadians by every tie which can unite two nations together. How 








is it, then, that Canada pronounces so sturdily in favour of the United 
Kingdom, as compared with the United States? This is a most curious 
qtestion, and it is one of which a newspaper article can indicate some only 
of the solutions. 

The first point is this :—What, when we come to consider it fairly, is the 
difference between the States and Canada? The difference is simply that 
Canada is infinitely better behaved and far better governed. This shows 
itself in a thousand ways. We never hear of the Rowdyism and blackguardism 
in Canada, which appears at every turn in the United States ; at least we 
hear of it in its natural and, so to speak, proper place. No doubt a pack of 
blackguards, as dirty as New York itself could produce, insulted the Prince 
of Wales in one or two Canadian towns ; but they were avowed blackguards 
acting after their kind, not as their American kindred appear to be, mere 
imitators of the manners of Congress and the law courts. We never read of 
bowie-knives and loaded canes being produced in the Canadian parliament, 
nor is there any reason to suppose that a man disgracefully expelled from his 
profession in England would have been welcomed with open arms at the Bar 
of Toronto or Quebec. That purely loathsome mixture of brag and cant 
which fills American newspapers, appears, not to be appreciated in the British 
provinces. Nothing could possibly be better than the tone of the Canadian 
press in the matter of the Tent. It was full of spirit and patriotism; but 
there was none of that blackguard swagger which would account for twenty 
battles of Bull’s Run. They wrote as men ready and willing to fight for 
their country ought to write, cheerfully and hopefully, but with a full con- 
sciousness that it is hard blows, and not hard words, by which men win battles. 
Take again Canadian law courts. If one rascal shoots another for seducing 
his wife at Quebec, the matter is settled in a reasonable way, as it would be 
here. The man is tried, and the question settled and done with at once. At 
Washington, such an occurrence calls out the energies of a set of fellows who 
behave more like bad strolling actors than barristers, and the whole popu- 
lation work themselves up into a sort of hysterical sensation which is as 
disgusting as it is contemptible. The comparison might be carried much 
further. Whoever hears of Lynch law in Canada? Why are Canadian and 
Nova Scotian editors as free to say just what they please as their English 
brethren, without any fear of the feathers or the tar-barrel? Why is a 
black man subject to every sort of lawless insult in the free States, and per- 
fectly safe under the protection of the law in the provinces? These and 
other contrasts of the same sort suggest that the power of similar circum- 
stances to produce uniform results had been overrated by our political 
teachers. 

In point of fact, the circumstances are not similar, and the dissimi- 
larity is one which speculators on our own political future would do well 
to bear in mind. People have fallen much into the habit of talking and 
writing as if the political institutions with which a nation sets out were not 
quite as much a part of its circumstances as its social arrangements, its 
physical resources, its climate, or the peculiarities of the race which inhabit 
it. It is usually said, and still more frequently insinuated, that these things, 
and others of the same sort, determine political institutions. The fact is that, 
they and the institutions reciprocally determine each other, and the general 
current of modern thought has led men to undervalue greatly the share 
which the institutions have in producing the final result ; they are inclined, 
for example, to say that France must be governed by a despotism because 
the character and circumstances of the people require it. If the constitu- 
tional government had been kept on foot, or if the present government 
should have become constitutional, the mere influence of that fact in itself 
will soon alter deeply both the character and the circumstances of the people. 
The great result of the behaviour of the Canadians is that it teaches this doc- 
trine most emphatically. That by which the Canadians are distinguished 
from the Americans is the influence which English principles and the English 
Government has upon them, which influence acts principally on the 
form of their government. Thus, for example, there is no freer 
country in the world than Canada, and there is great equality of con- 
ditions there; and this equality of conditions is the great basis of 
democracy. Canada, however, is not a democracy,—it is a con- 
stitutional monarchy, though Canadian society is certainly organized in the 
manner which is usually considered as most favourable to the existence of 
democracy. The consequences of this difference, which is, so to speak, posi- 
tive and not natural, are, nevertheless, immense. The frightful evil of 
making every executive and judicial office, from those of the President and 
governors of states down to the most petty magistracies, elective, is done 
away, and, with it goes the overwhelming temptation to corruption and 

jobbery which such a system entails. In Canada men of honour, wealth, and 
education have open to them the same careers in the public service, and 
especially in the adininistration of justice, that the same class of men have 
here. In the United States the highest members of professions shun all 
public duty, and politics become the resort of those who have neither the 
brains for professional life nor the capital nor character for commerce. This 
state of things re-acts with incalculable force on the whole tone of mind and 
manners which prevails in the nation. In a nation governed by the repre- 
sentative of a constitutional sovereign, who is not dependent on popular 
election, and who disposes ,of a large amount of ‘patronage of the most 
valuable kind, people cannot forward their prospects by displays of every 
sort of ruffianism and bombast, nor is there any temptation to spout endless 
bunkwn to an assembly which really represents the nation, and to which the 
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Government are under a real responsibility. Here, therefore, we have a mere 
positive institution, one which has no foundation in the social or physical 
peculiarities of the nation in which it is established, which, nevertheless, 
exercises the deepest and most durable influence over the whole of the society 
to which it belongs. ° 

A single instance will give a notion of the extent of the influence of these 
institutions under their various forms. In one of the principal cities of the 
American Union, large estates were held under grants from the English 
Government by tenants who had to pay a rent to the representatives of the 
original grantees, Of course the growth of population and wealth had greatly 
increased the value of these rents, and had thus conferred upon the landlords 
a great territorial estate, like those of English noblemen at home. This state 
of things was viewed with great jealousy, as being unsuitable to republican 
institutions. The tenants refused to pay their rents; the landlord sued 
them, and recovered judgment against them ; but so strong was the popular 
feeling on the subject, that he could never levy execution, though the 
governor of the State more than once called out the militia to support the 
sheriff. The tenants met force by force, the people at large took their side, 
and the unlucky landlord was thus deprived of what was recognized by the 
law of the land as his property, simply because that property happened to 
exist in a form which the public sentiment and the interest of the majority 
for the time being disliked. 

Two parallel cases in Canada exactly illustrate the difference between the 
two countries. At the time of the capitulation of the province, the Roman 
Catholic Church was the established church in Lower Canada, and was, as 
such, richly endowed. Stipulations in its favour were made in the capitula- 
tion. The position of the Church in a nation in which the Protestants came 
by degrees to form the majority in numbers, and still more in energy and 
influence, was, of course, extremely invidious, for in all the world no more 
enthusiastic Protestants are to be found than in parts of Canada. The 
social circumstantes of the country were enough in themselves to put the 
whole popular feeling against the Catholics, and the probability is, that in 
the States the Catholic endowments would have followed the unpopular rents. 
In Canada they are, and always have been, as safe as they would be in 
England. There has been plenty of discord and controversy, but there has 
never been anything like confiscation. The law is absolutely supreme, and the 
sheriff is no more forced to call out troops to eject a tenant on abstract prin- 
ciples who refuses to pay his rent to a Canadian landlord, than an English 
bailiff is compelled to take a regiment of Guards to levy a church-rate. 

Another still more curious illustration is to be found in the feudal tenures. 
French Canada was originally colonized by a mixture of persons of all 
ranks in life. The land was granted to a variety of landlords under the old 
French law, and the actual cultivators of the soil held of them just as was 
the case with the French peasantry, and on much the same terms. All 
private property, and that of the landlords amongst the rest, was guaranteed 
by the capitulation, and at the very time when the French exterminated 
their own aristocracy, and when democracy in its most extreme form took 
possession of the United States, Lower Canada was just like a province of 
old France, with all the old laws and institutions in full preservation. There 
was hardly to be found in the whole world a simpler or more quiet and happy 
people. This character they have never lost, though they have changed 
their institutions to suit their circumstances. The feudal rights have now 
nearly disappeared, having been equitably commuted for money, and the 
province is still one of the happiest and most virtuous parts of the globe. 
It preserves all the grace, the power of enjoyment, and the winning good- 
humour of France, and enjoys a degree of freedom of which the French are 
absurdly supposed to be constitutionally incapable, unstained with recollections 
of national crimes, unscarred by the deadly traces of massacre and confis- 
cation, and devotedly loyal to the great nation which for so many centuries 
has been the rival of their own parent stock. Hardly anything could be more 
affecting, or better calculated to make the hearts of Englishmen swell within 
them, than the pastoral letter in which the Archbishop of Montreal called upon 
Frenchmen and Catholics to stand by their Protestant fellow-subjects, who, 
under the government of the Queen of England, shared with them laws and 
institutions which had made them, as he said, the happiest and freest people 
in the world. Itisa proud thought that some millions of Englishmen across 
the Atlantic are as proud of the English name as we are here ; but there is 
something even more elevating in the thought that these feelings are warmly 
shared by a large population of brave and free men who speak the tongue 
and hold the creed of our oldest and most worthy rival. An English heart 
must indeed be dead to all its deepest feelings which did not beat high at the 
thought of defending the honour of their Queen and country, and fighting by 
the side of regiments whose colours are studded with the names of a score of 
victories in Spain and Flanders ; but it is with a deeper, and, in some ways, 
even purer exultation, that we see the descendants of the brave men whose 
courage made those victories glorious, ready to fight to the death by the 
side of their ancient rivals for their common country and Government. 

These are a few of the illustrations which the present state of Canada 
affords of a truth which the course of all our political philosophy in the 
present day tends so strongly to obscure—the truth that an immense part of 
the destiny of nations lies ih their own hands, notwithstanding all that 
fatalists have to say on the subject. Canada, as it is, triumphantly proves 
that Frenchmen, Irishmen, and Englishmen may all live in perfect harmony, 
and form one body politic, if they are properly governed ; and that a con- 





ee 
stitutional monarchy may exist, and may produce extensive and highly 
beneficial results in a country the social organization of which is highly 
favourable to democracy, and has in many cases actually produced it, j 








RAILWAYS AND MEN OF BUSINESS. 


In the current number of the Quarterly Review there is an excellent and 
seasonable article upon the many serious defects in the prevailing system o 
railway management, and in the course of the argument the writer take, 
pains to impress his readers with the great importance of the “ amalgamation” 
schemes now becoming so general. The two great safeguards of the public 
have hitherto heen publicity and competition, and neither can be destroye 
without great disadvantage to every class of railway passengers. This js , 
subject to which we may shortly recur—at present our object is to consider 
a few of the many errors committed by traffic managers and directors in th 
regulation of their lines, and to point out the mischief done to the interest, 
of even the principal companies by the folly, neglect, or want of judgment 
exhibited by those who undertake to conduct their affairs. It is only too 
well known that railway speculations in this country, notwithstanding the 
enormous traffic carried on, are far from being so successful as the projectors 
originally contemplated, and it is mere fatuity on the part of directors an 
shareholders to conceal the fact from themselves that the comparative failure 
must be ascribed to their own indiscretion and short-sightedness. The two 
chief lines—the London and North-Western and the Great. Western—are jy 
some respects cleverly and judiciously managed, although many opportunities 
for developing traffic are most unaccountably overlooked. But some of the 
smaller lines are almost ruined by the incompetency of the managers, and 
the shareholders are consequently deprived of considerable sums year after 
year, their dividends are rendered paltry and unsatisfactory, and their pro- 
perty cramped and impoverished. The writer of the article in the Quarterly 
justly remarks, that practically the British public have but one means of 
conveyance ; and with an equal degree of justice he states that the principle 
upon which a railway company usually acts, is “to get as much as it can out 
of the public, and to give as little as possible in return.” There is nothing 
unnatural in this aim,—indeed, it is what many people would call “ business. 
like ; but the question arises whether, while giving the public as little as 
possible, the companies contrive to get all they might? Is the system itself 
the most profitable one that could be followed? Would it not be more 
remunerative, regarded simply as a speculation, to study the wants an 
convenience of the public, to give the maximum of accommodation with the 
minimum of inconvenience, and to encourage traffic rather than build up 
obstacles against it? It is surely time that directors and shareholders con- 
sidered these matters. People who travel habitually on a railroad are 
astonished at the existence of many vexatious arrangements which might 
easily be removed, and yet are suffered to remain, to the grievous detriment 
of the property. Disclosures are constantly being made in the papers of some 
act of inconceivable blindness committed by an obstinate, blundering traffic 
manager or superintendent. Yet the shareholders are inert. They stand 
passively by while the money which ought to come into their pockets is 
turned into other channels. Need we be surprised at the reluctance of capi- 
talists to make railway investments, or at the failure of lines which rm 
through favourable districts, and were based upon calculations that omitte’ 
to take into account nothing but the weakness and incapability of their 
managers ! 

The most striking example of the successful cultivation of traffic by 4 
railway company is furnished by the Brighton line. The directors have done 
all that lay in their power to bring their line into requisition, and the resul! 
is that many hundreds of merchants and professional men reside permanently 
in Brighton, while a still larger number go there to live in the summet 
months, making the journey to and fro under circumstances of the greatest 
possible advantage—apart, of course, from the question of the influenc: 
exercised upon health by these rapid journeys. They have every facility 
they could desire for quick, convenient travelling, and it is well known that 
the dividends of the company have been greatly improved, and the whol 
property placed on a more satisfactory basis, by the attention and care this 
bestowed by the directors and their servants. Why have not other line 
imitated the example? Men of business will choose their residence in place 
which are easy of access, and for this reason the railway companies show! 
study to make their arrangements suitable to them,—to prevent delays iD 
the morning, and to ensure as speedy a transit as is consistent with safety 
That shareholders and directors should both overlook this fact to the extet 
they do is a fact that goes far to explain the unremunerative characte! of 
railway enterprise. 

If we wanted to refer a Parliamentary Committee to any particult 
company whose arrangements afforded a strong example of the worst feature 
in the railway system, we should unhesitatingly select the South West” 
Railway, which traverses a naturally fine district such as hardly any other line 
possesses. The loop lines especially are so shamefully mismanaged that # 


| the superintendents intended to restrict local traffic, they could not adop! 


system more likely to serve their end than that now in force. There are,of ne 
sity, a large number of passengers by this line every morning—residents of the 
many pleasant neighbourhoods which lie between London and Feltham; 
to all of these time is of the very greatest consequence. Five minutes at ™ 
beginning of the day may be worth more than an hour to them in the # 
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noon. Obviously, then, the trains should run as often and as fast as is 
consistent with safety; and the utmost care should be taken that nota 
»oment’s unavoidable delay occurred during any part of the journey. 
Facilities should be offered liberally to the inhabitants of the district ; and 
»romising neighbourhoods should be encouraged in every possible way. 
Instead of all this, the greatest carelessness, inattention, and general bad 
management are evinced. The traffic manager may be a clever man in 
averything else, but he can have little knowledge of the best plan of working 
. railway, or no time to attend to it, or he would never suffer his employers’ 
property to be damaged by the present miserably imperfect regulations. 
There is no certainty about the time a train will start ; and its arrival in 
London is made an affair of Providence rather than of the company or their 
zervants. It jolts and crawls on its ricketty way up to town, and it is a 
wsitive fact that the South Coast Railway Company bring their passengers 
from Brighton to London in less time by a quarter of an hour than the 
officials of the South-Western line take to bring up passengers on the loop 
line a distance of 12 or 14 miles. Of course, the revenue of the company, 
«ood though it may be, by reason of the position of the district traversed by 
the line, must suffer seriously in consequence. Nor is the slow, unpunctual 
travelling the only evil of which passengers have to complain. After toiling 
up to London at a miserable slow rate, they are kept fuming and grumbling 
in the carriages, within sight of their destination, until the officials come to 
tuke the tickets ; and a correspondent has assured us that, upon an average, 
ten minutes a day are lost throughout the year by these means. Our 
correspondent has passed some portion of these ten minutes in calculating 
that the loss amounts to an hour a week, and that, reckoning upon the 
average number of passengers brought up every day, the total waste of 
time is 48,000 hours a week. This plain and practical way of putting the 
case ought to strike the traffic manager as a serious question for men of 
business, and induce him to make the same arrangements for giving proper 
accommodation, and for taking tickets, as on other lines, instead of trifling 
with his employers’ interest, and drawing down upon his own head the daily 
anathemas of an angry crowd of passengers. 

In this, as in all similar cases, the remedy lies in the hands of the share- 
holders. They should insist upon their property being dealt justly with, upon 
proper means being taken for the development of local traffic, and upon the 
removal of the impediments to the increase of their dividends. In the instance 
of the South-Western line, why retain the manager or managers if he or they 
are incompetent or obstinate ? Why not clear them out of the way, as any 
man of business would remove a servant who was rather an incumbrance 
thanan aid? It is no more than the truth to affirm that everything is done 
that is calculated to drive passengers from the line and to ruin the traffic, 
and the South-Western railway is not a solitary example of the same wilful 
stupidity. If the directors hesitate about displacing their servants, or com- 
yelling them to fulfil their duties, why is it that the shareholders refrain 
from interferine? This is a question that we recommend to the careful 
attention of chose who hold stock in the South-Western Railway. 





VALENTINES. 


Tue age of gallantry is gone: and the customs and sentiments which 
callantry called into existence come day by day to have less vigour and 
meaning about them. Our generation is ostentatiously unromantic. We 
ire, so a superficial observer might pronounce, prosaic and matter-of-fact in 
our tenderest moments, and with regard to our most delicate relations. The 
French song which sums up the national propensities in the sweeping asser- 
tion, “Ils aiment si froidement,” gives probably a correct idea of the impres- 
‘ion which our demeanour makes upon all but those who are initiated into 
the mysteries of the British temperament. Every circumstance of life is 
surrounded by a host of chilling proprieties, and moulded into decency and 
dulness by an all-pervading conventionality. We love and hate just as we 
‘lress and eat, according to rule and pattern; and the monotony which 
pervades our flirtations is as dreary as that which oppresses our dinner- 
tables, Underneath this chilling exterior, however, the Englishman carries 
a fund of sentimentality, and though apprentices, butcher-boys, and the 
young ladies of milliners’ establishments, wear a calm outside, yet within 
Love runs his wild eareer, and seizes upon every available opportunity of 
zentle and unobtrusive demonstration. 

In the spring, the poet laureate assures us, a young man’s fancies lightly 
‘Urn to thoughts of love ; and even before the spring the youth of Britain 
“evotes itself, regardless of expense, to an anonymous expression of feelings, 
Which, though habitually concealed, imperatively assert their right to an 
occasional out-pouring. The wind is chill, but the fires of sentiment and 
poetry burn with all the greater intensity for the rigours of the material world. 
Year by year, as February opens upon us, the shop-windows give convincing 
proofs that the smouldering flame is not extinct, and that the grave and 
laborious multitudes who are toiling around us have yet spirit left to snatch 
‘few moments from the business of life for lighter interests, and to launch 
it into the innocent recreation of a little amorous playfulness. St. Valentine 
ms the patron-saint of the occasion, and as Protestants we may be allowed to 
hazard a conjecture as to the possible reasons of his elevation to a post of 

h questionable celebrity. Can he have been one of those “ ungracious 
pastors,” who, while prescribing the stony and uninteresting paths of invio- 
te celibacy to their followers, turn their own steps to regions where less 




















ethereal enjoyments may be freely tasted? Did some malignant sprite, 
foiled, perhaps, in his assault upon the inflexible St. Antony, descend in 
a cloud of tender suggestions upon this less distinguished prey, and prompt 
the interchange of epistles more mundane in their tone than should ever 
find their way to or from a convent cell? (Christian Hagiology supplies 
us with the slenderest materials as to the life and proceedings of one destined, 
in later times, to become a household word in the mouths of the more suscep- 
tible portions of society. He was, the chronicles tell us, a successful preacher, 
and probably, like the dignified occupants of some metropolitan pulpits in our 
own time, knew that Truth was none the less true for being attended with 
every possible collateral embellishment, and that the surest method of con- 
vincing the reason was first to arouse the affections. He came to a tragical 
end, for either the animosity of some defeated controversialist, or the jealousy 
of a distanced rival, overtook him in the midst of his prosperous career, and 
hurried him prematurely from the scene of his varied triumphs. “They bet 
him,” such is the meagre narrative of the historian, “ with certaine knotted 
staves, and afterwards cut off his head.” Mr. Bellew, and the other talented 
gentlemen, who, Sunday by Sunday, charm the ears of a crowd of fair 
enthusiasts, are safe, we are happy to think, from paying any such serious 
penalty for success, and may hope to retreat with their well-earned laurels 
to enjoy a comfortable and undisturbed old age. Meanwhile, it is only 
common gratitude to throw oneself as far as possible into the spirit of an 
occasion, sanctioned by so illustrious a founder, and saddened by so touch- 
ing a reminiscence. It would be unfeeling, it would be absolutely wrong, 
not to participate in the gentle emotions which for a few hours at least are 
swaying the British public from its accustomed impassive stolidity. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of well-meaning and kindly young persons probably 
devoted a considerable portion of Thursday afternoon to throwing their 
emotions into a presentable shape, availing themselves of the various figura- 
tive embellishments which the ingenuity of the stationers has brought within 
their reach, and toregretting Cupid will rhyme with no other word in the 
English language but that one unfortunate epithet which is the last they 
would wish to suggest to their mistresses’ attention. 
the lengths of expenditure to which an amorous public is prepared to go in 
making itself understood. On the whole, economy is kept in view, and the 
medium of expression consists of simple material and ornaments, elegant 
only in their simplicity. Some ardent natures, however, are fired by a nobler 
ambition, cast aside the petty calculations of every-day prudence, and rush 
wildly into an outlay, which they, probably, have to repent of in their calmer 
moments. These are, of course, only extreme cases, and probably are the germs 
of improvident young couples, who will love on, regardless of butchers’ bills 


It is curious to observe 


and the stern requirements of quarter-day, and sink, after a short delirium of 
careless enjoyment, into the gloom of confirmed and irretrievable insolvency. 
A reasonably ornamental Valentine, with a blooming flower and an appro- 
priate motto, can be obtained for four-and sixpence ; and no well-regulated 
young woman ought to aspire to a more costly symbol of her adorer’ 
devotion. The poetry, sanctioned by immemorial usage as proper to the 
occasion, is of that emphatic and explicit description which has, at any rate, 
the advantage of admitting no sort of doubt as to the precise meaning to be 
conveyed. The people who send Valentines evidently object to vagueness, 
and are far from considering, with the Oxford satirist, that 
** No poetry is really good 
That aims at being coarsely understood,” 
On the contrary, the poets who invoke St. Valentine’s inspirations are inva- 
riably intelligible from beginning to end, and sacrifice, no doubt, to this 
primary necessity many of those embellishments of style of which the 
occasion would otherwise have seemed to justify the employment. This 
year, moreover, the timorous youths who have been waiting modestly to tell 
their loves, enjoy an exceptional advantage. Some benevoient rhymester has 
devoted himself to collecting into a single volume a vast series of poetical 
effusions, suited to every variety of circumstance, and ready furnished with 
all the ordinary appellations of the fairer sex. No desponding lover need 
now complain that he is tortured by sentiments which he is incapable of 
interpreting ; no taste can be so critical, no temper so difficult to please, as 
to fail amid so well plentiful a banquet to find some congenial delicacy. 
Sometimes the Muse assumes a serious strain, and ushers in the festival of the 
affections with a solemnity all the more impressive from the hilarity more 
generally prevalent. Thus the ode to “Mary Jane” is especially affecting 
from the sort of gentle melancholy which pervades the opening stanzas : 
**On this —- morning would I fain 
Outpour to thee a gratulating strain 
On my poor lyre, which long untouched hath lain, 
Sweet Mary Jane! 


«< Let it not be that I by thee am slain ; 
Of after life that thought would be the bane, 
And homicide would be a serious stain, 
For Mary Jane. 


‘¢ Nay, rather let us seek some holy fane, 
That I a beauteous blushing bride may gain, 
And you make sure not always to remain 


Misa Mary Jane."’ 

The Marvy Jane must, indeed, be more than mortal, who could resist an 
appeal to her finer feelings so delicately and eloquently urged, and the slight 
hint thrown in at the end as to the possible results of neglecting the present 
opportunity of matrimony, does infinite credit to the insight and tact of the 
amatory bard. With other names, however, he adopts another method, and 
goes straight to the point with an emphasis which only a very straightforward 
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nature would be likely to. appreciate. 
of Anne is of the latter description, and is evidently intended to arouse 
attention by its abruptness :- 


** Since brevity’s the soul of wit, 
Deny the fact who can, 
Thy title’s surely full of it, 
Thou curtly-christened Anne. 


* Een if my amatory flame 
Your cruelty should smother, 
Though other Annes my hand should claim, 
I ne'er can love Anne-other,” 


It is easy to imagine the “ curtly-christened Anne” completely thrown off 


her moral equilibrium by the pungent witticism of the concluding line ; and 
the awful suggestion of an indefinite supply of “ other Annes” ready to step 
into her place, and to enjoy the privileges now offered for her own acceptance, 
must of course be of the greatest effect in driving a hesitating young lady 
into a distinct avowal of reciprocal affection. 

But we must not linger over this portion of the volume, which, though 
perhaps of the mosi practical utility, is of less inmediate importance to the 
fairer portion of our readers. After having fired a perfect battery of amatory 
ovjurgations at the gentler sex, our poet suddenly changes sides in the 
encounter, and turns his guns upon his late allies. Lawyers and surgeons, 
old bachelors and young students, fops and philosophers,—for all alike, an 
appropriate missile is provided, and the characteristic foibles of each are 
touched upon with a hand of the gentlest and most polished satire. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, the man capable of inspiring so interesting a solicitude, and 
privileged to be the ebject of so much feminine discrimination. What, for 
instance, must be the emotions of the fortunate curate whom we may conceive 
as already in possession of the following elegant trifle / 

“Why at my church do I select a pew 
Commanding always one particular view ? 


Alas! 1 fear it is to look at you, 
My Curate. 


When do I shun a theatre or ball 
For spinsters’ tea that's weak and talk that’s small ? 
‘Tis when I think it probable you'll call, 

My Curate, 


Why have my hands industriously tied 
The holly wreaths in church at Christmas tide ? 
tecause | love to labour at your side, 
Dear Curate. 


How any young man of ordinary susceptibilities is to discharge the duties 
of the Establishment with decorous frigidity after the receipt of an effusion so 
terribly suggestive, is, we confess, a problem upon the solution of which 
we should be unwilling to enter. Probably the Church has means of 
appropriate protection for its endangered officials ; and the bishops, 
many of whom have no doubt themselves passed through a similar ordeal, 
may be able to suggest to the inferior clergy some way of escape 
from so critical a position. Otherwise we should tremble for the results of 
the 14th of February upon the rising generation of theologians. Valentines, 
however legitimate their employment elsewhere may be, would seem to 
be a highly undesirable channel for intercourse between the most inflam- 
mable section of our divines, and the young ladies who are committed to 
their spiritual superintendence. 


SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 





BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


And the lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief! 
But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to her grief.— Worpswortn. 


On, the gloom that hung over St. Stephen’s on the first day of the session ! 
The mourning habiliments of peers and representatives of the people, the 
veiled:funereal figures in the peeresses’ gallery of the Upper House, the empty 
space on the left of the throne, where the Prince’s state-chair once stood, the 
funeral ¢loges in both Houses, made us all feel our loss once more, and 
re-kindled our sympathy for the afflicted Lady of Osborne. Every one 
asked his neighbour for tidings of her. Those who are supposed to know best 
shook their heads sadly. ‘The Qurey’s grief is immeasurable, and her 
depression is said to be regarded by the Court with the deepest sympathy, 
not now unmingled with some anxiety. All the official allusions contirm this 
rumour. The royal speech affirms that “Her Majesty has been overwhelmed 
by the calamitous, untimely, and irreparable loss of her beloved Consort, who 
has been her.comfort and support.” These are few and simple words, but 
how profound the grief they reveal! The paragraphs of condolence inserted 
in our Address in answer to the speech from the throne are still more signifi- 
cant. For the first time in our national history, the House of Commons 
has addressed an affectionate remonstrance to the Sovereign, against 
indulging in excessive grief. Her Majesty's Government fear that the QUEEN’s 
health will suffer from the continued indulgence of such deep sorrow, and 
the Address, after assuring Her Majesty of the deep sympathy of Parliament 
in her bereavement, assures her Majesty “that it is our earnest prayer that 
her Majesty's health, in which her faithful people take so lively an interest, 
will not be impaired by overwhelming grup.” Our Royal Mistress, in her 
answer to the Address, does not advert to this respectful yet unprecedented 
expostulation. She expressly thanks the Commons :—“ For your affectionate 
condolence and the concern ‘you have expressed for my deep affliction.” 
But in her Majesty’s answer to the Lords’ Address she probably refers by 
implication to the tender remonstrance of the Lower House when she says : 


T return you my most sincere thanks for your dutiful and affectionate 
Address, and especially for the manner in which you have assured me of 


The Valentine dedicated to the name | 


| 
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your feelings on the irreparable loss sustained by myself and the country jp 
the afflicting dispensation of Providence which bows me to the earth.” Bye 
one feels that these are no conventional phrases, but that they give ,, 


_ glimpses of an absorbing sorrow. The silver lining to this dark cloud has 











not yet manifested itself to eyes still blinded by such intense angnig, 
But might one respectfully suggest that the bereaved lady of Worpsworry’, 
lay, upon whose heart the words “Say what remains when hope is fled)» 
smote like a knell, and who answered “* Endless sorrow!” had not sons ang 
daughters left to cherish her, and a whole people to comfort her. 


‘Oh! there is never a sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end,” 


when the luxury of cherishing grief for its own sake is foregone. Som, 
reaction was natural. The brave resolve in the first moments of hey 
bereavement to take courage, to battle against excessive dejection for the 
sake of her family and her people, and to find distraction in the discharge of 
her duties as head of the State, was true heroism. But the exaltation ¢¢ 
spirit thus indicated could not but have its womanly ebbs and flows. Myst 
we yet wait, and finally erect a statue to Time with the inscription “ @ ¢¢ly; 
qui console 2” el 

I doubt if there be any assembly in the world in which warmer and truer 
friendships are formed than in the British House of Commons. Political 
association paves the way for mutual civilities and social intercourse, Yoy 
meet the same men at the club,—you sit with them on railway or improve. 
ment bills,—you are joined with them in the same select committee,—yoy 
discuss your fried sole and steak over the same table in the dining-room,— 
and, finally, you rub shoulders with them for half the night on the same 
benches, and cheer the same speakers. After about six months of this cordia| 
intercourse comes tie prorogation, and then you are separated from your 
friends by the breadth of half-a-dozen counties for half the year. The men 
and their talk become a sort of necessity to you. Old M.P.’s acknowledge 
that they feel a listlessness in the last month or two of the recess. <A craving 
comes over them for the excitement of crowded houses, the brisk and rapid 
lile-firing of five o’clock interpellations, and the shouts and cries of close 
divisions. When the first night of the Session arrives, how cordially the 
hand is given to the men you are so glad to see—the men so generous and 
unselfish in their friendships. And yet how simple and undemonstrative are 
the recognitions you give and receive! <A foreigner ignorant of the sterling 
sincerity of the English character in its best phases might think these 
salutations cold and formal. Yet these men are for the most part bound to 
each other by links of steel, remain true friends to their lives’ ends, and 
derive almost greater pleasure from that friendly intercourse than from the 
ties of family. If Cicero, who roundly declares friendship to be the best ani 
most delightful gift of Heaven, were to revisit the earth, he would perad- 
venture deem St. Stephen’s less worthy of admiration as the home of constitu- 
tional Government than as the modern Temple of Friendship. 


While we are waiting on the first night of the session to give our Noble 
Viscount a cheer for his double victory over the Trent difficulty and the gout, 
how loud is the buzz of conversation! To the “ outsider,” the Parliamentary 
soufiiée may seem as insipid, as the talk of the cognoscentt about “their 
Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff,” sounded in Sir Josnv.’s ears. Yet how 
deep is the relish of the British senator for the small talk of the back 
benches :— 

“The House scarcely seems the same without poor GRAHAM.” 

“ We miss Tom Duncomps, too ; and good old Sir Cuartes Burret.” 

“Who is the Father of the House now /” 

“ Patwerston, I should think. He entered Parliament the year after 
Sir CHARLEs.” 

** Quiet session, I suppose ?” ; 

“Ye-e-s. Our Lady of Osborne would not thank Dersy for knocking the 
Government to pieces, and disturbing her with his Cabinet-making.” 

“Tmagine a crisis in April, and a dissolution in May, just as the Exhibition 
is about to open !” 

“Yes, the Exhibition will be another reason for going on smoothly.” 

“They say our Noble Viscount wants to dissolve.” 

“ Nonsense ! (in a tone of real alarm). Why?” 

“Oh! he stands well with the country in the affair of the Trent, and wants 
to realize his gains. His fellows would wave the British flag furiously in ou 
faces on the hustings. GLAbsToNE has vindieated the honour of the ¢ ‘ommons 
against lordly encroachment, and that sort of thing, and our Noble Viscouu! 
has maintained the Civis Romanus sum abroad.” 

“ Not a bad programme. <A good cry to go to the country with is worth a 
hundred thousand pounds to a party.” 

“I'll give you one for half the money, and allow ten per cent. discount for 
prompt payment.” 

** What is it ?” 

“Tell Dizzy to exact strict proof of the effectiveness of the blockade. 
Bricut will try and stifle every cry of distress from the manufactur: 
districts. We, on the contrary, must insist on its being heard. He will te 
us the mill-owners are in favour of non-intervention. But he is the orga? a 
the manufacturing millionaires who find their account in every panic “ 
period of distress which sweeps the smaller capitalists into the Gaztte. I 
the civil war goes on, Bricut will move Mitner Gipson and GLADSTONE “ 
delay, as long as possible, the recognition of the Southern States. DE!" 
on the other Mood should declare the crusade against the South to be hope 
less—at the proper time, bien entendu. He will interfere in the interest 0 
humanity and civilization ; in the interest of the South and the North 
and last and not least, in the interest of the starving operatives of the 
manufacturing districts. The Irish members will go with him, and a go" 
many men, let me tell you, from the Ministerial benches. The great thin 
at present will be to insist on the South having a fair hearing, to prepa 
public opinion for the recognition at an early date, and then to choose '™ 
right moment for carrying an address to the QUEEN in favour of it. Then ¥* 
go to the country, and hoist upon our banners ‘ Peace,’ ‘ Relief to a oir 
Industry,’ the ‘ Big Loaf, and so on. And now I'll trouble you for th 
cheque.” 
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« J must hear what some of them think of it. What a fool Szewarp has 
Petes 
. “Ye: the diplomacy of a sergeant of marines. It was a master-stroke 
of policy, truly, to close the London money-market against a Federal loan. 
All those preparations for war have frightened our money-brokers. I really 
think, if he had given up Mason and SLIpELL on the instant, and done the 
thing in a handsome despatch, it would have been worth twenty millions 
sterling to him in the City. And then, when our City men were once “ in,” 
they would haye flung good money into the gulf after bad. And yet, the 
donkey, who ‘ caved in’ at the last moment, and told Mr. Bui. he ‘needn't 
gre’ afterwards rubbed his hands with delight, and proclaimed in his despatch 
that in giving up Mason and Stipex1 (at the cannon’s mouth) he was only 
yjndicating ‘an old, honoured, and cherished American cause,’ and main- 
taining ‘principles that constitute a large portion of the distinctive policy of 
the United States.’ " 

«Jt’s astonishing, Firzeaunrtet, how you get bottled up during the 
recess. You must dine with me, but I'd rather not ask you at present. 
Excuse me if I (slightly) yawn. Your eloquence is overpowering. When 
you have worked off a little of this rural effervescence——” (a languid yawn 
prevents the sentence from being finished). 

«()FLANIGAN ! when are you Irishmen going to turn out the Govern- 
ment /” 

“ T believe nothing is decided at present.” 

“ Ts it true the Galway contract will turn up in a few days ?” 

‘“ Yes.” 

“ Our Noble Viscount says, I’m told, he must see your steamers, and then 
he'll let you know what he'll do.” 

“ Well, we have some good ships to show.” 

“ Then you'll get your subsidy. Thereupon you ought to be content, and 
lapse into your old attitude of Ministerialists and Derbyites. But when was 
an Irishman ever logical? CarpwELL ought to do what Arvotp of Rugby 
once thought of undertaking—set up a school in Ireland to convert the Irish 
zentlemen to habits of intellectual sobriety, and teach them the faculty of 
reasoning.” 

“Well, you see the Italian question is as much at the bottom of our 
discontent as the Galway contract.” 

“Yes, the priests only made the Galway job a stalking horse for turning 
out Earl Russert, and bringing back Matmessury. If I were a Low 
Church Oxford parson I should like to hear the Chancellor of my Univer- 
sity declare, as Derby did last session, that the temporal rule of the Pope 
is an established element in English policy !” 

“Two to one O’FLANIGAN goes into the same lobby with Spooner and 
NEWDEGATE this session—he to maintain the Pope in Rome, and they to 
bring back Dizzy, and (in some unexplained manner) to batter down 
Mxynooth.” 

“JT hear that when Derny comes in again Srarrorp Norrncorte is to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

: Hughenden Manor would prefer, I suppose, the seals of the Foreign 
Uffice.” 

“* First catch your hare,’ says good Mrs. Guasse. Show me a ministerial 
measure in the Queen’s speech—anything vital, I mean. Commend me toa 
programme of law reform! Ifthe Government are beaten on every clause of 
the Transfer of Land Bill, for example, will they go out! Nota bit of it! 
‘What! the reform of the law a party question!’ they will say. ‘ Heaven 
forbid !’ ” 

** You may break, you may ruin the Act if you will, 
But Westzvry, huffed, will be Chancellor still.’’ 


“ CoTTON-REEL ! here’s Fosporne parodying Tom Moore! We'll make 
room for you in here if you'll tell us something about Bricur. Are you 
going to follow his lead upon America }” 

“No.” 
| “T have asked PEASE to propose me as a member of the Peace Society. J 
have brought myself to regard war as wholesale murder, and all that kind 
of thing, and men in red coats as butchers, you know. My only seruple is 
that if I join the Peace Society at present, IT must stand up for war, contend 
that one brother cannot do better than hew down another, discountenance 
all intervention in favour of peace, and be very angry with everybody who 
argues for pacific disruption. As soon as I can bring myself to swallow all 
these amia le caprices I am going to wear drab, read the Star, eat raw beef- 
‘teaks, and dispute with Cuaries Doveas and Carrp the honour of being 
the second to our real Benicia Boy !” 

“There’s Pam !” 

A hundred eye-glasses go up. 

Omnes.—“ Hear! hear! hear! hear! hear!” &c., &e., &e. crescendo. 

( rustosus, sen.—“ What fools we are to ery ‘Hear’ when a man has only 
walked into the House !” 

Mover of Address rises, in yeomanry uniform, and session of 1862 begins. 


MEN OF MARK.—No. XXVIII. 
POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 

’ (Concluded from p. 132.) 
“oe va existed in the world a political machine so complicated 
apprentice of Rome, or one to the understanding of which so long an 
“‘PPrenticeship to its mysteries is absolutely necessary. It is an absolute 
eto for every evil consequence and purpose, and for no good one. An 
a ened and well-intentioned despot may often elsewhere effect good by 
wore Summary and expeditious means than it could be accomplished by a 
te subject to constitutional checks. But it is not soat Rome. There is 
in oe ne anecdote of the last Pope, Gregory XVI., which illus- 
Collece = _ the course of some discussion with several of the Sacred 
old mae st " the I ope found himself thwarted and impeded, the irascible 
ides ein 9 almed in his rough manner,— Pray how many popes have we 

» Sirs!" Lambruschini answered him promptly on the instant, “ Pre- 


cisely seventy . 
Sacre eventy-two, your Holiness!” The number named is that of the 


mr i when complete ; and the haughty and audacious reply was the 
; SSlon oO " 


a truth well understood at Rome. 


| 








But Mastai had lived little at Rome, never in any prominent position, and 
he understood nothing of all this. In the simplicity of his heart he deemed 
himself to have become, by the chance vote of the cardinals, the veritable 
Vicar of Christ, with power to bind and to loose on earth as well as in 
heaven, according to no other rule than the dictates of his own conscience. 
It was not long before he became thoroughly enlightened upon this point. 

It must be admitted that, from natural kindliness of temper, as well as 
from love of popularity, his first impulse was to use the power placed in his 
hands for loosing and not for binding. He proposed to decree a general 
amnesty for political offences. 

Never was a political measure more needed. The tyranny and cruel pro- 
scriptions of the past pontificate had goaded the people to the very verge ofa 
second revolt, notwithstanding the ruthless and bluody severity with which 
the last had been repressed. The gaols in every part of the territory under 
the rule of the Vicar of Christ were over-crowded with victims. In every 
city large numbers of families mourned fathers or sons who had perished on 
the scaffold, or who languished in prison or in exile ; while ruin of all sorts 
fell on those who were thus deprived of their natural protectors and supports. 
Ruined and embittered men, exiled by papal tyranny, or refugees from its 
persecution were to be seen in every part of Europe. The papal reign of 
terror had reached a point beyond which it was innpossible to proceed in the 
same course, while the state of things it had produced was a standing testi- 
mony before the eyes of mankind against priestly rule. 

Nevertheless, the projected amnesty was opposed to the utmost of her 
power by Austria, and by all those at Rome who had helped to carry out 
the system of Gregory XVI. The opposition of the latter is at least intelli- 
gible. It is easy to understand that the men who had filled their own 
prisons and foreign cities with captives and exiles did not wish their victims 
to return, like avenging ghosts, upon their hands. 

It was known at Rome, accordingly, that when the cardinals were invited 
to express their opinions on the measure of amnesty, the great majority of 
them put a black ball into the voting urn. When the result of the ballot 
was examined, as the story ran in Rome, the Pope, taking the white cap, 
which is the ordinary papal costume, from his head, covered the black balls 
with it, and exclaimed, “I see nothing but white! The decree is voted 
unanimously!” And a decree of amnesty, couched in the largest terms, 
and drawn up, as was believed, by the Pope’s own hand, was forthwith 
placarded all over the city on the 16th of July, 1546. 

That haughty Lambruschini, who had so significantly reminded Gregory 
of his dependence on the Sacred College, was still living, and might well 
have been inclined to read the new Pope a similar lesson on the oecasion 
of this arbitrary act. But the tide of popular opinion had begun to run tov 
strong in favour of Pius 1X. to make it safe or possible to stem it. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the enthusiasm which was excited through- 
out Italy by this act of the Pope. It is true that the decree of the amnesty 
spoke no word of any of those things of which the national heart was full. 
The proscribed word “Italy” was not to be found there; there was no 
mention of reform ; still less any hmt at national independence. But all 
those political criminals who were now pardoned had been the martyrs of 
these ideas and principles. And the popular mind did not hesitate to draw 
the conclusion which it desired from these premises. Then men’s minds in 
Italy were full of the speculations and political theories of Gioberti. Accord- 
ing to his teaching, Rome and the Papacy were to be the Bethlehem from 
which the political day-star was to arise, and a deliverer to come forth for 
the oppressed nations, not of Italy only, but of Europe. A reformed Papacy 
was to be the means and prove the dawning of a new social and political era. 
These rose-coloured imaginings, set forth with splendid eloquence and thie 
persuasive power of a sincere and enthusiastic conviction, and commending 
themselves moreover to the national vanity by presenting to their imagina- 
tions Rome, and therefore Italy, as the head and leader of the new 
civilization, produced an effect in Italy which they would not have done 
among any people whose political education was not at a very low ebb. 
Full of contradictions, gratuitous assumptions, and, above all, of an entire 
misapprehension of the nature of the changes that have operated in the 
social condition and minds of men since the palmy days of the Papacy, and 
of the impossibility of making the stream of history run backwards towards 
its source, the Utopian chimeras of Gioberti were very manifestly false to all 
who had the means of duly estimating the relative positions of Catholic 

tome and the civilization of the nineteenth century. But they were to the 
Italians as the prediction of a political Messiah. And when the prophecy 
was seen to be verified and fulfilled by the advent of Pius IX., there was no 
measure or bound to the enthusiasm that was the result. The name of Pio 
Nono became the watchword and rallying-cry of the Liberal party from one 
end of the peninsula to the other. 

But a very short time elapsed—this flowery path was traversed by the 
Pontiff and the Italian people for a short space before difficulties began 
to arise, and signs to appear, that might have been thought unmistakeable 
by the merest estithast tyro, which indicated that the path was leading 
toa precipice. The Roman people began to demand some visible earnest 
of the good time coming, in the shape of some beginning of reform. But, 
great as was the need for reformation in every part of the body politic, it 
was impossible to make the smallest attempt at a beginning in any dire 
tion without being at once met by the inherent difficulties of the case. The 
smallest attempt brought out into clearest light, to the eyes of any one 
capable of comprehending the significance and tendencies of the principles 
of government, the permanent inevitable fact, that to demand reform of the 
Papacy is to demand of it suicide. The “non possurmus,” which the goaded 
Pontiff groans forth in reply to every attempt to drive him forwards in the 
path of self-reformation, and with the constant repetition of which he has 
been so much taunted, is nv mere evasion, no trumped-up excuse. It is 
true ;—entirely, terribly, fatally true. The Papal Government may cease to 
exist. It cannot reform itself. Principles absolutely essential to freedom 
and constitutional government are entirel; incompatible and irreconcileable 
with other principles equally indisp nsable to the claims and necessary 
theories of the sacerdotal power. . 

Hence it arose, that the small and partial measures of reform, by which it 
was attempted to satisfy the immense expectations which had been raised 
by Pius on his accession, were either illusory or wholly nugatory, or 
were suffered to pass at once into the c mdlition of dead letters. A new law 
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on the censorship was followed at short intervals by the institution of the 
consulta,—by that of the Council of State ;—and by that of the Council of 
Ministers ;—all more or less attempts to have the appearance of reforming 
without incurring any of the consequences of limiting the despotism of the 
Government. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that the Pope had not yet made the dis- 
covery that he had entered on an impossible path ; that a reforming Pope 
is a contradiction in terms ; and that the celebrated “ Sit ut est, aut non sit” * 
of the Jesuits is the veritable and indefeasible law of the papacy. But if 
Pius IX., dazzled by the enthusiasm of the popularity which he loved, 
was slow to make this discovery, Austria was not so. She perfectly well 
understood from the beginning whither the road the Pope was taking must 
necessarily lead him; and she comprehended the danger that, if it was 
pursued too far, she might herself be eompelled to move in the same direction. 
Vicar of Christ, and infallible head of the Church as he might be, the 
Pope was not to be allowed to endanger “ order” and legitimacy. And 
Austria, in open defiance of all law and right, crossed the frontier and 
occupied Ferrara, in the Pontifical States. 

It is probable enough that the measure of occupation was concerted by 
Austria, with some of the reactionary cardinals of the court of Rome. And 
some writers, drawing their inferences from the conduct of Pius IX. at 
a subsequent period of his reign, have suspected that he himself was a 
party to the invasion, at which he professed to feel so indignant. We do 
not believe thid. The day of the Pope’s awakening from his Giobertian 
dreams was not yet come. And when he seconded the indignation of the 
Romans at the Austrian outrage, by allowing the institution of the National 
Guard, we believe that the pleasure and enthusiasm which he manifested 
when, in the coyrt of the Vatican he gave his blessing to the first companies 
raised, were genuine and sincere. 

It was as genuine and sincere as was the delight with which the Pope 
enjoyed the ovations, the glorifications, the boundless popularity of those 
first two years: of his papacy. It is difficult to give those who have no 
acquaintance with the habits of Italian life, and the nature of the people, 
an adequate idea of the delirium of joy, and hope, and gratitude that seized 
on the entire nation, and of the manifestations of it. Men imagined that 
the return of the golden age had come. Tyranny, oppression, ill government, 
were on the point of disappearing from the world for evermore. 
Saturnia reqna!” And Pio Nono had done it all! 
these two years, and ‘specially during the last of them, a talisman equal to 
producing any effect. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that no 





* Redeunt | 
His name was, during | 


knot of men or women met together in those days, from the Alps to the | 
southernmost rock of Sicily, without the name of Pio Nono being spoken | 


among them. It was breathed in prayers at the altar’s foot ; and it was 
mingled with the shouts of applause that expressed the admiration of the 
spectators for a dancing-gitl ! 

The Pope, it may be supposed, enjoyed two years of unalloyed and heart- 
felt happiness and satisfaction. 
could expect, and more than most of them have experienced. 

But towards the end of those two years the movement, of which the Pope 
had given the first impulse, began to become alarmingly fast and violent. 
Pius 1X. found himself in the position of a child who has set in motion 
some machine of vast, terrible, and unknown power, and is wholly unable to 
guide, moderate, or stop it. In the February of 1848 came the French revo- 
lution and the proclamation of the Republic. In March followed that of 
Vienna. A few days later Milan was taken by the people from the Austrians. 
The Jesuits were'seen to leave Rome in a body,—as ominous a sign as the rats 
deserting a falling house or a rotten ship. ' 

But before they went, Pius IX. had a lengthened secret interview 
with Father Roothan, the general ; and this was also an ominous event. 


Perhaps that is quite as much as a Pope | 


Shortly before this the Roman people had torn down the imperial eagle | 


from the palace of the Austrian embassy in Rome, and burnt it in triumph 
on one of the piazzas of the city. And then an army of volunteers formed 
itself, and, choosing the old revolutionary hero, Durando, for their general, 
insisted on marching against Austria, with the Holy Father's blessing, which 
was not denied them. Before the heterogeneous band, consisting of men of 
every country in Italy, departed, they drew up an address to the Pope, 
praying him to convoke at Rome “ the Diet of the Italian nation !” 

Pius received the petition with his usual benignant smile, and spoke kindly 
words to the petitioners. ‘They were probably,” says Signor Dall’ Ongaro, 
“the last words that came freely from his heart. From that day forth he has 
expiated the great crime of having given his benediction to Italy.” 

In short, terrified at the storm he had raised,—terrified now even at the 
applausive shoutings of the multitude, which had but a short time before 
heen so sweet to his ears,—the unhappy Pope at last discovered that what the 
shouting world really wanted of him was the abolition of himself and his 
surroundings from off the face of the earth. To reform himself, he now began 
to see, meant that, and nothing short of that ; and that Pius LX. had not the 
smallest idea of doing or contributing to do. He was, after all, before every- 
thing else, a priest ; and his conscience was sincerely bound—probably more 
strongly and sincerely bound than by any other tie or consideration—by the 
oath he had taken on his election to preserve the spiritual and temporal 
power he had received from his predecessors, and transmit it intact to his 
successors. 

It was at this time, about the April of 1848, that he turned for counsel to 
the men who had been most opposed to all he had hitherty done, or at least 
gave ear to counsel thrust upon him from such sources. And for the 
space of now nearly fourteen years, every act of the reforming Pope has been 
consistently directed to undo that which the first two years of his papacy 
had done. 

The first act that signalized the changed mind and policy of the Pope, and 
opened the eyes of the people, was the famous “encyclic” of the 29th of 
April, in which the war with Austria was disapproved, and Durando ordered 
not to cross the Papal frontier. The effect produced by this document was 
wonderful,—terrible. From being an idol enshrined in every Italian heart, 
Pius IX. passed at once to being considered not only as the enemy of Italy-- 
“a8 it was natural that a Pope should be,—but asa traitor, a hypocrite, and a 
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, (he spirit wa! and temporal system of the papacy) as it is; or, let it 
bot exist,”’ 


_ rouse the enthusiasm of the public. 


| the pretty ‘‘ Octoroon” was sold at a public auction. 
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renegade. The people were as unjust as they had before been outrageously 
violent in their admiration and expectations. It cannot be doubted that it 
was bitter enough to Pius IX. to give up the ovations—the dreams of bejp, 
the hero of a social millenium, the enthusiastic love of a nation—and to ey. 
change all this for hatred and execrations, and a helpless subsidence into the 
old evil ways of other Popes, and the ordinary relationship between then, 
their people. No doubt the coming out of his fool’s paradise was pain. 
ful enough. But he was a Pope, and knew now the conditions of Papal 
existence. 

It is not our intention to follow the story of Pius IX. from the time that 
it fell into the normal and accustomed ruts of the old papal Juggernaut car. 
The personal story of the man is over. Henceforward he is but a part of q 
pew machine, working after the same fashion, and to the same ends, 
that it has been doing for the last three hundred years. 

On the 15th of November, 1848, came the murder of Rossi, followed by 
the insurrection of the Roman populace, the capitulation of the Pope, the 
appointment by him of a liberal ministry, while he was secretly concerting 
with the foreign ministers his flight from R Then Rome was surprised 





vome. 
one fine morning to find the Vatican empty,— it was the old Spoleto escapade 
over again ;—and the Ministers of France and Spain, who had been urging 
the Pope to accept a refuge in their respective countries, looked blankly jy 
each other’s face, when it was known that Austrian counsels had prevailed, 
and that the Pope had gone to Gaeta, concealed in the carriage of the 
Countess Spaur. Then the Roman Republic was proclaimed, and forcibly 
suppressed by the French Republic ; and “order” has been maintained at 
Rome from that time to {this by French bayonets,—with what results we all 
know. 

From the time that Pius IX. reached Gaeta to the present day, all he has 
done has been exactly what any other Pope would have done under the cir- 
cumstances. He began at once to launch excommunications, anathemas, and 
curses, and he has been doing so well-nigh ever since. It was the normal 
action of a Pope in his position. And now the unhappy old man sits there 
hoping his last hope—that he may be allowed to die before the last fragments 
of the system he conceives himself bound to uphold, fall in ruin and collapse 
around him; and conscious that his life has been a failure and a mistake 
from the beginning to the end. 

We cannot feel any high respect or esteem for Pius IX. ; for vain- 
gloriousness, weakness, vacillation, duplicity, and insincerity are not heroic 
qualities. But, with all this, the man was not without good impulses ; and 
we can but feel some pity for one on whom the conviction has been forced, 
that no one good thing of all he would fain have done is compatible with his 
own existence, and that the sole service he can render to the world is to 
vanish from out of it. 








MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


THERE is nothing so bad but that some good may come of it. This truism 
has received another illustration in the production of Mr. Benedict’s romantic 
opera, in three acts, entitled, ‘“‘ The Lily of Killarney,” words by Dion Boucicault 
and John Oxenford, represented for the first time at the Royal English Opera 
Covent Garden, on Monday last. When Mr. Boucicault’s drama, “ The Colleen 
Bawn,” was first brought out at the Adelphi Theatre, the sensation created by 
the piece, or rather by the water-cave scene, was so overpowering that all London 
talked of little else than the “ tremendous header,” or, to adopt the phraseology 
of Blondin, the “terrific leap,” accomplished nightly by the agile author of “Col. 
leen Bawn.” But the “sensation” caused by this exciting spectacle, like other 
sensations, was fast beginning to die out, and to obviate this evil Mr. Boucicault 
hit upon another phase of the startling school equally revolting, though, perhaps, 
not quite so soul-stirring. The “Octoroon” made her appearance, but did not 
So, what one drama now failed to do, two 
were called in to achieve. A combination of the two pieces was resolved upo 
The “ Colleen Bawn” was rescued from a watery grave on the same night that 
This, indeed, was a treat. 
On those two melo-dramas, not to speak of “ Peep o’ Day” and other numerous 
imitations, the public has fed for the last twelve months,—so much so, that 
severe case of indigestion appeared unavoidable. 

Mr. Benedict, in common with others, caught the epidemic, and being 
gifted with a poetic mind as well as with a feeling heart, at once deter 
mined to lay his musical inspiration at the feet of “The Colleen Bawn.” Such 
a chance was not to be neglected, and accordingly the drama was turned into 4 
Romantic Opera, under the title of “The Lily of Killarney.” The first questi 
which presents itself in connexion with this idea is whether the subject of “The 
Colleen Bawn”’ is well suited for musical illustration. Opinion is much divided. 
Some consider it eminently fit for such a purpose, others take an opposite view: 
We are inclined to side with the latter. In the first place, pieces depending 
one scene for their effect are not those that lend themselves advantageously © 
musical adaptation. Music and plot in an opera are one. They are firm 
linked together, and cannot exist separately, unless, indeed, the composer be 
endowed with so much genius that the strength of the music partly covers the 
weakness of the plot, as is the case in “ Guillaume Tell,” and many of Mozart 
operas. We do not mean to say that the plot of “The Colleen Baw” 
is void of dramatic interest. Far from it; but the real interest, we think, li 
rather in the intensity of emotion in the characters than in the vigour @ 
their action. The horror of the chief incident in the story, moreover, entirely 
destroys the effect of the music intended to illustrate it, as was proved by the 
very limited “sensation” created by the great water-cave scene and the 
tremendous header. Who, indeed, can listen to sweet strains amidst ™ 
agonizing shrieks of a drowning person? Besides, the whole piece, even gts" 
ing it to be a good subject, is almost worn to rags, which, for London at # 
rate, is a serious drawback to permanent popularity. For these reasons 40 * 
think that Mr. Benedict has not been happy in the choice of his book. He ™ 
have been carried away by the popular rage, but this is dangerous ground for § 
composer to tread upon. 
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Let it not for a moment be thought, however, that the “ Lily of Killarney” 
was not a success. On the contrary, the opera was received from first to last 
with the utmost favour, while some of the pieces evidently produced a deep 
impression. We know the enthusiasm of the audience on “ first nights” is no 
criterion of success, but on this occasion the applause was far more general and 
hearty than usual. Mr. Benedict isa very popular man. He is an artist of the 
true ‘stamp, alike distinguished for his great musical acquirements and his 
yndoubted merit as a composer. Constantly before the public in various 
capacities, his name is a guarantee for the character of his undertaking. No 
wonder, then, that a new opera from his pen awakened the greatest interest» 
and was hailed as a welcome novelty well deserving of the nicest attention. 

As we have said, the opera is divided into three acts, of which the 
frst is decidedly the best, both with regard to invention and freshness of 
thought. The first thing that strikes one on hearing Mr. Benedict’s opera, 
‘; the total absence of vulgarity, and the poetic vein conspicuous throughout. 
Even the music, given to the lowest, though chief, characters in the plot, 
namely Danny Man and Miles-na-Coppaleen, is always of a refined order, 
and free from commonplace. We are almost inclined to think that this laudable 
quality has, in this instance, been carried too far, considering the low standard of 
the personages. Take, for example, the beautiful serenade and duet in the first 
act, * The moon has raised her lamp above,” between Danny Man, Mr. Santley, 
and Hardress, Mr. Haigh—as graceful and tender a strain of melody as it is 
possible to hear. In the mouth cf Hardress, supposed to be a man of 
education and refinement, in spite of his contemptible character, the music 
is appropriate enough; but when sung by a coarse, vulgar fellow like the 
boatman, and repeated by both, it loses all propriety. This remark applies 
even more strongly to the grand “scene” for Danny Man in the second 
act, where the wretch, swayed by feelings of mere savage devotion, duty, 
and remorse, at Jast resolves to murder the unhappy girl. Such noble music 
should not flow from the lips of so base aman. The case is different with Kily 
0’Connor (the “ Lily of Killarney”). She, though only a “ poor, ignorant, 
vulgar girl,’ is, nevertheless, a fond, tender-hearted, innocent being, whose pure 
love and devoted attachment to her idol would alone suffice to invest the cha- 
racter with poetry. Naturally enough, Mr. Benedict has given the two most 
charming and pathetic songs in the opera to his heroine. The one “In my wild 
Mountain-Valley he sought me,” occurring in the third scene of the first act, is 
chiefly remarkable for fluency of thought and sweetness of expression ; while the 
song in the second act, ‘‘ I’m alone, I’m alone,” in E flat, 3-8 time, must be pro- 
nounced the gem ofthe opera. For the general public, perhaps, the ballad for Mr. 
Haigh, Kily Mavowrneen, in the third act, may possess greater charm, and will 
no doubt achieve a wider popularity ; but we are inclined, nevertheless, to consider 
it among the weakest in the opera. We must not forget to mention two very 
pretty songs for Myles, ‘*It isa charming Girl I love,” in the first, and the 
serenade, at the commencement of the third act. They are both marked by a 
melancholy quaintness and a winning grace, and possess a certain couleur locale 
quite in keeping with the national character of the story. 

If we turn to the more ambitious portions of the work, such as the duets, 
concerted pieces, and finales, we find everywhere a fertile imagination, an artistic 
conception, and poetic thought, but no originality or high dramatic power. Weber 
and Spohr in particular have left traces on the mind of the composer which 
are strongly reflected in his music. The “ Huntsmen Chorus,” for instance, with 
which the second act opens, much resembles Weber’s famous part song, “‘ Mein 
Schwerdt an der linken;” while the duet between Eily and Hardress, at the 
commencement of the first finale, though beautifully treated, is entirely Spohrish. 
Of the three finales the first and second are undoubtedly the most remarkable. 
They are cleverly constructed, and carried out in a masterly manner ; but here, 
again, the want of dramatic energy, of vigorous conception, and independence 
of style, makes itself strongly felt. This, we imagine, is, in a great measure, 
owing to the absence of sonority in the orchestration—this, in the ensemble 
pieces and finales, being somewhat tame. True, the scoring of the songs, duets, 
and concerted pieces, is invariably bright, ingenious, and characteristic, but 
somehow force and dash are wanting. There is no “brio.” However the hand 
of an accomplished musician and thorough artist is clearly manifest throughout. 
That the music is well written for the voices is sufficiently proved by the effect pro- 
duced by the singers, and this was to be expected from so experienced a composer. 
There is an overture to the opera, but it is no more than a pasticcio of the melo- 
dies abounding in the work, added to which is a coda, more brilliant than new. 
The overture has evidently been written ina hurry. It only remains for us to 
say a few words on the performance, which was in every respect creditable to 
the establishment. To Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Santley the chief honours of 
ms evening belong. They both exerted themselves to the utmost, and sang with 
Considerable spirit, taste, and feeling. We must, however, once more warn these 
indefatigable performers against the pernicious system of fatiguing and straining 
aa beautiful voices, which, if persisted in, must end in utter ruin. Mr. Santley, 
ca content with being a baritone as well as a bass, is trying hard to become a 
‘enor ; while Miss Louisa Pyne, from what cause we know not, seems determined 
. vn tw work upon her own shoulders, being actually the ne 
Rertienn ant 2 he the company. How much longer can this ae Mr. 
according to ba taigh, on this occasion, one the tenor music ; t e former, 
tiaten 8 to the bills, merely “attempting” his part. Whether this laudable 
ws applied to the singing or to the swinging, we are unable to decide. 
pea it 18 that the attempt was successful in both cases. His acting was 
He has y clever, at once unobtrusive and intelligent. Mr. Haigh did his best, 
niieea eee voice, but does not know how to use it. As an actor, his 
Mr wh oa long been settled. Of the minor parts, Miss Susan Pyne and 
fons nd serve commendation. Miss McLean, who performed the part of 
a phrase % 's; we are sorry to say, far too ambitious. Scarcely has she uttered 
Sven ut it is followed by an interminable cadence, totally at variance with 

¢, and chiefly remarkable for elaboration and imperfection. 
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Floral contributions were extremely bountiful on the night in question, Miss 
Louisa Pyne being literally overwhelmed with bouquets and wreaths. The 
encores, recalls, and ovations, were too numerous to remember. The composer 
was summoned before the curtain after each act, sharing the honour with the 
principal performers and the energetic conductor; while after the close of the 
opera, a special cry was raised for Mr. Santley, who, as Danny Man, having 
died of his wounds long before the termination of the piece, and rid himself of 
his rough costume, then appeared transformed, and apparently none the worse 
for his dreadful sufferings. 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Trt would seem that London were either a very dull or a very contented metro-« 
polis, from the comparative little change it requires in its public entertainments. 
The three millions of persons resident within the ten-mile radius of St. Paul’s 
cannot be very great pleasure-seekers ; and if such statistics could be gathered, 
we should find that the average attendance at our theatres and other pleasure- 
resorts would scarcely carry one person once a year to such places. The music- 
halls, indeed, would swell the average. ‘The fact is, that the residents of London 
and its suburbs are not night pleasure-seekers ; and the day entertainments are 
superseding those of the evening. What began with pantomimes will very 
likely end with plays ; and if it be so, we should only be returning in this, as in 
many other fashions, to the hours and modes of our more precise forefathers. If 
Shakspeare ever held horses, or was the promoter and director of a small 
brigade of boy horse-holders, as a recent extraordinary biography of him 
re-affirms, he did his work in the day-time, and if he stood near the 
present site of the Times newspaper office, and held the stirrup to the 
Lords Essex and Southampton (who thus, perhaps, made his acquaintance), it 
was in broad daylight the greatest of dramatists pursued his lowly occupation. 
Near also to the very time our day pantomimes commence ; for dining at twelve, 
the fashionable men of Elizabeth’s time whiled away the afternoon at the play- 
house ; either crossing the water to the Globe, in their household barge, or riding 
to Blackfriars, or the Red Bull, in St. John-street, or the Theatre or Curtain nigh 
to Shoreditch. Something of the same sort happens at the Crystal Palace, the 
Alhambra, and certainly will with the great International Exhibition. Morning 
concerts lead the way, and it will be a great boon to the mothers and their young 
broods, who are condemned to the monotony of suburb-villa life, if they can thus 
occasionally break the long days in which their lords and masters are away from 
them. That day exhibitions will increase during the great International show is 
pretty certain. 

To return to business. We have only to record one positive novelty this week, 
and that came off at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday evening, the fair Colleen 
Bawn beginning to lose her attractions, and the once over-crowded theatre look- 
ing patchy and even bare of audience in certain parts of the house. The not 
so fair “ Octoroon” contrives to maintain her place, though she is so far changed 
that Mrs. Billington takes the place of Mrs. Dion Boucicault ; and altogether this 
melodrame shows more signs of wear-and-tear and decay on its eightieth night 
than the * Colleen Bawn”’ did on its two hundred and eightieth performance. It 
has never quite recovered the severe mutilation it underwent in transforming it 
from a tragedy to a comedy, or, at least, in making the conclusion a happy 
instead of a miserable one. 

The new piece is a daring, dashing piece of theatrical sentimentality, concocted by 
Mr. Boucicault out of an old favourite French drama which the great Parisian actor, 
Bouffé, made famous by personating in it the gaimin de Paris, acharacter peculiar 
to the French metropolis, but which the author of the Adelphi farce seems 
to have thought might be paralleled by the Dublin Boy, a national character 
almost as universally known and appreciated. As a drama of real life we 
cannot speak very highly of it; as a piéce de théitre, it is thoroughly successful. 
There is no living author who pays more attention to his audience than 
Mr. Boucicault, and no one who probably has a greater contempt for their intellect. 
He considers, and to a great extent justly, that the very atmosphere of a theatre, 
and the contagious sympathy of a large audience, carry the blood up to a cham- 
pagne pitch, and that the judgment, being thus subjugated by the spirits, there 
is scarcely any limit placed to the extent in which the emotions may be made to 
prevail in a playhouse. Probably he is right. Certainly people in the mass go to 
be moved and to enjoy their emotions in a theatre, and care little for the means 
by which the desired result is accomplished. This is proved in the “ Dublin Boy ;” 
the first anomaly being that he is personated by one of the gentlest and most 
delicate of our actresses, Mrs. Dion Boucicault. She soon gets out of the gamin 
into the heroic and sentimental, and then she is more at home. The story is very 
theatrical. The Dublin Boy has a sister misled by a young officer who has won 
and betrayed her affections, and the boy seeks the father, a General Officer, 
who, thongh a great martinet, and devoured with the gout (which gives great 
opportunity for broad comic effects), is highly indignant at his son’s betrayal, 
of the lowly lass; tears the epaulet from his shoulders; disinherits him, and 
adopts the betrayed girl as his heiress, and discovers that she is the daughter of 
a soldier who forfeited his own life at Inkermann to save his. How all this, 
acted with a mixed gusto of fury, gout, and fervour by Mr. Emery, capitally 
made up, would excite the audience to the very top of their bent, will be easily 
conceived by experienced playgoers. ‘The actor, like an expert skater, passed so 
swiftly and dashingly through all the improbabilities of the situation, and 
brought out so much of its feeling, and kept the audience so tightly up to their 
excitement, that the situation obtained a triamph much better scenes have failed 
to procure. Mrs. H. Lewis dressed and looked an old doting grandmother so 
completely, that we might have supposed it a picture by Frith or Ward. Mr. 
C. H. Stephenson played a schoolmaster, the object of the gamin’s tricks, with 
all the broad effects of pantomumuic tun. 

At the Princess’s Theatre ‘‘ As you Like 1t”’ has been played, and if not with 
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a remarkable cast, with a snfficient one to give interest to this most charming 
of Shakspeare’s sylvan plays. Miss Carlotta Le Clereq looks charmingly, if she 
cannot utter all the sentiments of the wondrous Rosalind; who is at once so 
feminine and daring, bold and delicate. Mr. Ryder is judicious as Jacques, and 
does rightly in not making him morbidly melancholy. Mr. Widdicomb is a 


capital Touchstone, for he has a true notion of the touch of burlesque there is in | 


all Shakspeare's clowns. Mr. Theodore Distin sang the songs very agreeably, 
and Mr. Jordan looks Orlando to perfection ; we wish we could say he acted it so. 
A too great consciousness detracts from his otherwise considerable talents. 








THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ox Monday, the 2 ith inst., Mr. Fechter re-appears at the Princess’s, as Iago, 
the rest of the tragedy being played as last season, with the exception of 
Mr. Ryder, as Othello. To-night the famous Parisian piece of the “ Angel of 
Midnight,” with extraordinary new effects and scenery, and adapted and arranged, 
as we areinformed by M. I’echter, is produced at the Princess’s, Miss Marriott 
taking the principal part. : 

On Monday there wil! be a change in the Olympic bills; Mr. Robson resuming 
the character of Porkins in ‘ Retained for the Defence ;’’ and on Monday week 
he will appear in an entirely new dramatic sketch founded on an incident in real 
life. Miss Amy Sedgwick at the same time reappears; and a new piece by a 
veteran dramatist is in preparation for her. 

Mr. Annesiey,a gentleman with a good voice and agreeable manner, is reading 
Shakspeare at the Institutions in the neighbourhood of London. He is worthy 
of notice as seeming to comprehend the true province of reading, which is rather 
to suggest than attempt completely to express the passions and emotions. 


The Christy's Minstrels have returned to their metropolitan home—the Poly- 
graphic Hall, in King William-street, Strand. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tre Exhibition of Works of British Artists at the British Institution, Pall-mall, 
is the art-primrose of the season—the harbinger of the coming picture glories of the 
year. We are met on the very threshold of our journey round these usually plea- 
sant walls by a picture which promises well for what is to follow. No.1, “The 
Jury,” isa work of art, which Webster might have painted with great credit ; indeed, 
we question if that veteran could have produced twelve heads so full of character, 
and that character so thoroughly of the English class from which a common jury is 
generally composed. It is clearly a provincial jury also; that fine, ruddy, 
cheery, comiplexioned man in the right-hand top corner of the picture never bred 
the bloom upon his cheek in a metropolitan street. The burthen that obfuscated 
individual is bearing, who retires from his fellows within the blue cotton handker- 
chief, has nothing in common with the sharp, shrewd, London tradesman. 
Twelve heads, so true to nature, and so marked without the slightest taint of cari- 
cature, were never painted. The colouring is as true as the conception and 
drawing. No. 22, “The Burger-watch,” is a well-painted head by J. A. 
Houston, which should not be overlooked. There is much perception of character 
in No. 28, “The Return of the Runaway,” J. Clark. The runaway boy is come 
back to the old cottage a young man, and has nearly outgrown recognition. The 
old father evidently is entirely at fault to know who it is that so familiarly lays 
his hand upon his back ; but the keen frosty blue eyes of the mother are clearly 
on the point of reading the truth. It is difficult to express the sudden breaking- 
up of a doubt in a human face, but here we see it done unmistakably. The 
colour is a little cold, perhaps, but Mr. Clark has struck a chord that will be sure 
to vibrate. No. 52, The House of Lords, from Millbank,” J. Danby, is a little 
woolly. The subject is good, as an artistic eye may perceive any misty morning 
from a penny steam-boat ; but we question if a painter has a right so to idealize 
his subject that it shall scarcely be recognizable. For instance, who would have 
imagined that the sea-beach-like foreground was intended for the muddy, dirty 
river bank at Millbank ? Mr. Danby will not, we trust, walk in the footsteps of 
his father too literally. No.53 is avigorous sketch of a “Sunset,” seen through the 
sails of an old mill at Abergaile, North Wales. Mr. W. J. Rolfe has a fine eye for 
effects of colour. No. 54, “ Noon, Pas de Calais,’ W. B. Davis, is a tenderly treated 
little picture, possessing much merit. We were arrested, however, at once by 
No. 55, “ View on the Lledr, North Wales,” E. Gill; a faithful picture of a 
mountain scene, painted in a dry hard manner, but with the drawing of the sun- 
pencil, and with very true local colour. The modesty of nature is never over- 
stepped, and the atmosphere is so well given that the eye wanders over gorse and 
hill-side as naturally as it would in surveying a mountain prospect. No. 65 
“The Temple of Minerva,” in Egina, Greece, by Henry Johnson, is worthy of 
his brush. There is strange poctry in those mutilated columns, now given up to 
the night-birds. The shades of evening, which make the most vulgar objects 
poetical, invest these classic ruins with a double beauty; the dying day rests 
sadly upon the decaying art of man. No. 73, ‘Cardinal Wolsey and the Duke of 
Buckingham,” is, we see at a distance, by J. Gilbert. There is some very good 
painting in this picture, as there always is in his work. The Cardinal is passing 
along the royal gallery, his red hat borne before him, and Buckingham, as he 
passes, regards him in a bullying attitude, which is, we think, overdone. The 
Cardinal returns a look with far more danger in it. His head is taken from the 
original portrait, whichwe cannot help thinking does injustice to the great Cardinal. 
There must have been more intellectual power in the original than this portrait, 
with its “ butcher's cur”’ aspect, would lead ns to believe. The colour of Mr. Gilbert's 
picture is admirable, but we do wish he possessed a little less facility of hand. 
No. 80, “A Friendly Meal,” G. W. Hasler, a painting of two calves, the one 
licking the milk from the muzzle of its companion, ‘s so admirable, that we 
thought, ata first glance, it was a Landscer,—indeed, it is worthy of his brush. 
No. 88, “Game and Fruit,” W. Duflicld, is a cleverly-painted picture, and care- 
fully studied from nature. We should not forget old favourites, but we confess 
that we are getting a little tired of Stanfield; of late there has been a terrible 
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sameness in his selection and treatment of subjects, and we must also add a 
of vigour in his brush. [et us take, for example, No. 97, “Old Bridge and 
Castle of Dietz, on the Lahn.” It is unexceptionable in every particular; but y,. 
should prefer a picture that had more faults. No. 118, “Force and Finish,” , 
rather affected title, is from the pencil of Lance. Could fruit be painted better; 
We think not ; but, after all, the best painted fruit is but fruit. No. 124, « Effie,” 
for instance, is only a little sketch of a young girl’s face, but it is worth an acre 
| of fruit subjects. Le Jeune has an exquisite sense of beauty, and a most delicate 
| pencil. What a loving young face is Effie’s, and what a charming greeting she 
| gives the spectator. The arms are perhaps a little awkward in drawing, byt 
such a face “ carries off” even angular arms. This is a little cabinet picture, tp 
hang opposite your breakfast-table, to put you in a good humour for the rest of 
the day. There is some nice drawing in No. 148, “Threatening Weather—the 
Last Load,” H. Moore, but the colour is a little dry and hard; the hand that cay 
do so much is capable, however, of better things. No. 161, “The Foundling” 
W. Fisher, a young girl fondling a pet dog, is very good, both in sentiment, 
drawing, and colour. No. 170, “Sappho’s Song,’ L. W. Desanges, a cleverly. 
painted figure, and well coloured. We are glad to find Mr. Desanges is again 
working at general subjects. We confess we are not prepared to applaud Mr, 
Wyburd, in his attempt at violent contrasts of colour, such as he exhibits in No, 17], 
“The Convent Shrine.” The shrine is lit by the warm glow of a lamp which 
falls upon a group of worshippers, with which is contrasted a perfectly green 
Jake-view as seen through an opening. Whilst we admit that the fullest latitude 
should be given to artists in depicting the sometimes extraordinary effects of 
nature, yet we must protest against this green effect ; it was never seen in nature 
excepting through one of those green panes of glass which vulgar people love to 
place in summer-honses to surprise vulgar friends. That green effects are some. 
times to be seen in the sky we readily admit, bat never of the Scheele’s 
green Mr. Wyburd here depicts. True art does not descend to violent and 
absurd contrasts of this nature. Mr. Sant’s children now people all our exhibi. 
tions. There is nothing, however, in No. 180, “The Boy Drumming,” to call for 
special commendation. No. 184, “ Nadira,” Frank Wyburd, is an exquisite little 
gem. <A girl with delicately-cut features reclines luxuriously, whilst the rose. 
light, streaming through a silken curtain, sheds a glow over cheek and bosom. 
Every detail of this little picture is painted with manifest care. No. 185, 
“Evening,” by H. Dawson, is a bad Linnel. The same effects of cirrus cloud 
preside over the same glowing corn-fields, but Mr. Dawson’s brush to that of the 
artist he imitates, is as water is to wine. How did such a monstrous picture as 
No. 191, “ Hebe,” S. B. Godbold, get into this gallery? It would have been 
more in place in the Gallery of Female Artists. No. 211, “ The Brewer's Pride,” 
J. W. Bottomley. This is not a very attractive picture, but we notice it for the 
capital drawing of the brewer’s horses. No. 245, “ Limburg-on-the-Lahn,” is 
another of Stanfield’s irreproachable pictures, that we care nothing for; his 
pencil is getting as undemonstrative as a Quaker. No. 263, “ Evangeline,” W. 
Gale, a charming head, full of grace. In No. 268 we find a partnership picture 
that tells with sparkling effect—“The Golden Age,’ by Niemann and Craig. 
Niemann’s landscapes, with their brilliant effects of dark-blue distances 
and sparkling glints of light, the public know well; there is a great man- 
nerism in his brush, but the effect is decided, sometimes reminding you a 
little too much of the scene painter. This picture, however, sparkles with 
sunny brilliancy, and the figures light up the landscape. No. 287, a picture 
over the fireplace in the middle room, named “A Quiet Dell,” Robert 
Collinson, rivets the attention immediately it is seen. The public have been s0 
satiated with pre-Raphaelite sketches of dock-leaves and wild flowers, in which 
every object seems to be on one plain, upon which the lights seem to fall witha 
tiresome impartiality, that the painter of this little transcript of nature labours 
under some disadvantage as far as his subject goes, but no further ; his treat- 
ment of the Quiet Dell is one of the very best things in the Exhibition. Nothing 
could be more perfect than the group of large-leaved weeds on the left hand, 
through which we sce the tender green light showing so transparently, and 
making below such clear shadows. The tuft of grasses crowning the com- 
position is so life-like, that they absolutely seem to wave in the breeze. Let us 
compare the tender and conscientious painting of this group of vegetation with 
No. 201, “ A Summer’s Song,” and we see instantly the difference between 4 
brush which gives us metallic green, and plenty of it, and one which perceives 
that nature never dresses two of her plants in a similar verdure. It is a hard 
thing to have to fill the eye for any length of time on a mere study of weeds, 
but we confess we would rather have this picture than any in the Exhibition, 
only excepting the famous picture of “The Jury.” If Mr. Collinson can group 
a landscape as well as he can paint details, he has a great future before him. 
No. 811, “ Shylock’s Charge to Jessica,” Mr. Holyoake. This is the work, 
hear, of a prize student of the Academy, and in many respects it is well painted, 
but the artist evidently finds it easier to paint costume than the passions of 
the human face. The starting eyes of Shylock, for instance, are in the 
melodramatic style of the Grecian Theatre. No. 395, “On Her Majesty® 
Service,” Benjamin Herring. An ugly picture of a mail-cart coming straight 
along a dusty road. Nevertheless, the drawing is very true, and without the least 
attempt at make up for effect. The old grey horse is spinning along right out of 
the picture in the most unmistakable manner. Erskin Nichol has two or thre 
pictures in the exhibition, brt nothing very characteristic of Irish humonr: 
No. 418, “ Bouchaleens” (littl }\ ys), is characterized by his good drawing ® 
soberness of colour. We cannot, we must confess, help laughing at No. bah 
“The Empty Frock ;” the inference is, of course, palpable enough, but we ¢* 
not grow sentimental over the scrrows of the mother turning over a dirty little 
| garment. The subject is not fitted for the painter. No. 417, “ View of the Past 

of Aberglaslyn, {from the Pool below, North Wales,” Walter Williams. A we! 
| painted landscape, with colour sober and true. No. 472, “The Nut Gathere!, 

a charming little sketch of a peasant girl in a blue bonnet, C. 8. Lauderdale. Wé 
| rarely look at fruit pieces unless from the pencil of Lance, but we must not pass 
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over a Very meritorious work, No. 484, “ Fruit,” painted from nature by Miss 


3. Hl. Stannard. The grouping and the colouring are both excellent. No. 520, 
« Andalusian Peasants departing from a Venta,’ D. W. Deane. Finely painted ; 
an ambitious picture worthy of attention. No. 521, “ A South Coast Scene,” 
» R. Riflley and B. Herring, is very weak, and is, moreover, a recollection of 
Landseer’s famous picture of “ Peace.” No. 539, “ Calmly arises the Lunar 
Majesty of Night,” A. Gilbert. Excellent moonlight, a thing we see very rarely 
painted. There are always to be found a class of pictures in our exhibitions which 
tract notice rather from theirsubject than from the skill with which they are painted. 
“jo. 554, “Dangerous Practice,” A. Miles, is of this class ; a snobbish-looking 
ceneral practitioner is feeling the pulse of a “ genteel” young lady. Mr. Miles 
had better study the painting of hands, for he certainly has not yet acquired the 
art; the picture is insufferable. No. 612, “ How an Heiress was Lost,” 
A. Weigall, is another of the same class. The heiress, who has been playing, 
turns round upon her music-stool, and finds her lover asleep. The story does 
not tell, for no young man, to say nothing of a young man about town, such as 
he evidently is, would have gone to sleep in the presence of such a charmer- 

with a fortune to boot. No. 599, “ Nice, looking West,’ Sir W. Curtis, Bart., a 
clever picture, painted with great aplomb and firmness. No. 600, “ Dialogos 
Diversos,” E. Sing. There is a charming Spanish sentiment about this work, 
and some admirable drawing. 
fall of character, and they really converse with their eyes. 
making love to a girl on the one side, a peasant bartering fora slice of melon with 
a Spanish woman on the other, and in the background a messenger is delivering 
a letter to a lady; the title is well chosen and well carried out. There is a dry 
hot atmosphere over all, which gives the picture a true local colour. No. 607, 
“Loch Ard, Perthshire,’ G. Sant, a very ably painted Scotch landscape, in which 
the appearance of the lake on a dull day, unaffected by effects of sun, is rendered 
It requires the hand of a master to paint scenery effectively 
No. 616, “ Pictures in the Fire,” J. D. Watson, a 
No. 626, “ Bygone Days,’ B. Herring. 


The two Spanish priests in the foreground are 
There is a muleteer 


with great fidelity. 
under such circumstances. 
very charming little picture. 
and a stage-waggon are resting before a country inn. The picture is crowded and 
spotty, and the subject is worn out. No. 632, “Study of a Head,” W.'T. Yeames ; 
very clever and full of effect of light and shade. ‘ View of Como from Varenna,” 
i. L. Bridell, a grand picture, painted with a solidity and breadth which we have 
not seen in our picture galleries since the death of W. Miller. There is no glazing 
here, no attempt of prettiness of effect, all is solid colour, laid on with the hand 
of a consummate master of his art. The water is rea!ly moving, the colour of a 
deep indigo, with the side of its wavelets lit up by the bright blue sky.. The 
wooded mountains in the distance are as solidly painted as the water, yet there is 
a fine atmospheric effect. The figure of the female in classical costume is full of 
grace and ease. It is quite refreshing to look upon a noble landscape of this 
kind, which disdaining all the finiking prettiness of art, shows us nature as she 
really is. 

There are but few works of a first class in the present exhibition, but on the 
whole we think it is an average one. We must confess, however, that there 
does not seem to be much ambition in the English school, and the pictures 
year by year, are as alike as two peas; ‘‘ too much” alike is the curse of art 
at the present moment. 
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CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

We have already taken occasion to comment on the fatal effects produced by 
the percolation of liquid sewage into wells, the waters of which are employed 
lor drinking purposes. Scarcely less deadly, and unfortunately far more frequent, 
is the escape of the gaseous emanations of sewage into the atmosphere. ‘There 
is abundant evidence of the disease-producing agency of the diluted effluvia 
when they find their way into dwellings; and the sad experience of the last few 
uonths is sufficient to show how those gases may exert their action in places 
where they are hardly suspected to exist. It can no longer be doubted, after the 
experiments of Dr. Barker, and the clinical observations of Dr. Murchison, that 
these gases are concerned in producing a form of continued fever, which is very 
aptly termed, from the cause, pythogenic. This fever is often seen in the filthy 
haunts of poverty, where corruption is abundant; and its ravages are in propor- 
tion to the defective state of the drains and sewers; whilst the occurrence of 
typhoid or gastric fever, even in the houses of the rich, is a matter for grave 
‘uspicion as to the state of the cesspools or the house drains, and their appliances. 
The deadly and morbific effect of the concentrated gases from sewers is, unfor- 
tunately, likewise a matter of common experience ; again and again it has hap- 
pened that these gases have killed with the energy of the most deadly poisons. 
Vhemists have long endeavoured to ascertain what was the particular poison to 
which the contagion could be referred ; but, although Guntz, Moscati, Rigaud, 
Bonssingault, and others, abroad, and Stenhouse, Calvert, Odling, and Letheby 

England, have attempted to condense the pestilential miasmata which infect 
‘he sewers and crowded dwellings of the poor, they have not met with any 
<reat success. Although chemists have hitherto failed to separate and iden- 
"y the miasms of organic corruption, they have shown pretty conclusively 
that their agency is partly, at all events, due to complex volatile alkalies, con- 
‘aning, in addition to the elements of ammonia, carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur. 
authorities, on the other hand, think that they are not actual vapours, but 
“rganic molecules, like the pollen of flowers, floating in the air. Let them, how- 
ever, be What they may, either physically suspended organic bodies or complex 

Mate alkalies ; 
organized, 


tify 
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let them act either as specifically poisonous vapours, or as 
ferment-inducing solids, chemists have at last solved one most 
‘portant problem in connection with them—namely, that in common wood- 
charcoal in dane singularly perfect and rapidly destructive action upon the 
rbific organic matter. 

es Beira conducted on the largest scale, and with every circumstance 
“" would tend to secure correct results, has for some time past been going 
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forward in a crowded district of the City, with a view to ascertain whether it is 
practicable to apply this action of charcoal to the ventilation of the sewers; the 
matter was placed in the hands of Mr. Haywood, the engineer, and Dr, Letheby, 
the medical officer of health to the City, and after an experience of eighteen 
months the experiment has proved to be a complete success. The whole of the 
sewers in a space of fifty-nine acres in the eastern portion of the City of London, 
containing about 1,700 houses and 14,000 inhabitants, were isolated as far as 
possible, so as to render them dependent upon their own condition for ventila- 
tion. There were connected with these sewers 104 air-shafts, each of which 
was supplied with ventilators containing small pieces of charcoal of about the 
size of a filbert, packed closely together, but without compression, and so arranged 
that no air could pass through the shaft without being filtered through the inter- 
stices of the charcoal. The success of this plan has been perfect. Not only has 
all stench ceased from the ventilating gratings, but actual observation has 
repeatedly proved that the odour of the sewer gases is not perceptible when they 
have traversed the charcoal, and a chemical examination of charcoal which has 
been in use from nine to twenty months has given abundant evidence of the com- 
plete oxidation into alkaline nitrate of the organic miasmata. The length of time 
which each charge of charcoal will last has scarcely been sufficiently proved. Much 
of its power is lost when saturated with water, and as the position of the air- 
filters has been such that leakage of water into them could not be avoided, the 
charcoal has required renewing about once every three months; if, however, pro- 
per ventilators were to be specially constructed, it is presumed that the charge 
would not have to be renewed oftener than once a year. It was feared that the 
partial closing of the air-shafts would materially affect the ventilation of the 
sewers. This is a subject of the highest importance, as it is essential that the 
dilution of the gases generated in the sewers should not be so lessened by the 
diminished supply of air as to render the atmosphere of the sewers dangerous to 
the men who work in them; and it is also equally essential that the efflavium 
should not find its way more freely or in a more concentrated state into the in- 
terior of houses by the house-drains and their inlets than it already does. 
Upon this point the above-named gentlemen do not speak very positively in their 
joint report just issued, although they believe they are justified in the con- 
clusion that the danger to the workmen in the sewers has not been materially in- 
creased by the application of charcoal to the ventilators. ‘There is also no evi- 
dence of increase of effluvium in the interior of the dwellings. On these points, 
however, longer experience is required, in order to speak with certainty. 

The conclusions thus arrived at are most important to the general health of 
the community. 
filters have proved eminently efficacious, and as the cost is very trifling— 
£8. 16s. 8d. per ventilator, with an annual charge for repairs and renewal of 
£1. 5s. 3d.,—there is-really no reason why every public communication between 
the sewers and the outer air should not be thus protected. 


Applied to the air shafts and gullies of the sewers, the charcoal 


Were this, however, 
the case it must be remembered that the nuisance would only be half remedied; 
vast quantities of poisonous gases ascend from the sewers through drains into 
private houses; and unless these were equally fortified with charcoal filters, the 
purification of the atmosphere in the strects would be of very little service in 
the prevention of disease. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Nocturna Rapiatrion.—At sunset the air next the earth is cooler than at a 
certain height above the ground; and the fact is seemingly attributable to the 
gradual cooling of the earth’s surface from the radiation of heat into space. 
Professor Marcet has recently made observations at the Lake of Geneva, to 
ascertain the effects of this radiation. The effect of the earth’s cooling is com- 
municated to the stratum of air in proximity, and again in lessening degree to 
each of the strata of air above until the height be attained at which the atmosphere 
is of the like temperature with the stratum at the surface of the earth. The 
purpose of the experiment was to prove whether these effects of nacturnal radia- 
tion were entirely dependent on the radiation of the ground, or were equally per- 
perceptible over a large sheet of water. The peculiar constitution of liquids would 
cause an @ priori conclusion against their correspondence, for the particles of liquid 
being affected by the slightest change of temperature the moment the upper 
surface of the water has begun to cool, its particles become denser than those of 
the stratum below it, and descend to be replaced by the lighter ones, and these 
again, in their turn, by others. The results of the observations prove this view. 
The temperature of the air at three inches, six feet, and fifteen feet above the 
surface of the lake at 600 yards from the shore, was examined with centigrade 
mercurial thermometers capable of showing the tenth part of a degree, and cor- 
responding observations were taken on the borders of the lake and on the land 
at 700 yards from the shore. The conclusions of M. Marcet are, that the gradual 
increase of temperature which prevails over land at sunset is not apparent 
above a large surface of water; that the immediate vicinity of a large sheet of 
water is sufficient to materially diminish the increase of temperature observed 
under ordinary circumstances ; and, lastly, that there is a striking difference of 
two or three centigrade degrees between the temperature of the atmosphere a 
few feet above the ground and that of the air the same height above water. 


MicroscoricaL, INVESTIGATIONS.—For years discussions have been going on 
between microscopists regarding the nature of the markings on certain shells and 
lorica, and after the most spirited controversies many of the questions remain as 
far off from settlement as ever. Professor Rood, of Troy, N. Y., has proposed 
the investigation of such forms by means of the images they furnish of 
external objects. Ifa physicist were asked to determine whether a disc of glass 
was @ convex or a concave lens he would not attempt to solve the question by 
glancing along the sides, but he would observe the tmages of external objects 
formed by it. ‘lo apply this principle Professor Rood brings his microscope to a 
horizontal position, and removing the murror, supplies the illumination by a lamp 
placed in the axis of the compound body at a distance of not more than three 
inches. If now a small sphere of glass be properly supported on the stage, it 
forms behind itself a very minute inverted imaye of the flame ; upon slightly 
drawing back the compound body this image comes into focus, and is seen in 
an erect position. When a rod is moved up and down , between the 
flame and the globule an image of it is seen in the microscope, the 
motion of the image following in all respects that of the hand. If, instead 
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of the sphere, a minute concave lens, as an air-bubble m water, be used, the 
reverse takes place. To gain distinct vision of the flame, it becomes necessary 
to move the compound body within the focus, and then it is seen inverted; but, 
what is more important, the motion of the rod also seems reversed. It very 
often happens, in practically applying this method to microscopic objects, that 
the image of the flame is not sufficiently perfect to determine whether it is erect 
or inverted, the motion of the rod then is unerringly decisive. 

The hexagonal markings of the Coscinodiscus triceratium, for example, have 
been the subject of almost interminable discussion, whether they were eminences 
or depressions. When fine specimens of these shells, mounted in water, are 
examined by a power of 800 diameters, on moving the compound body within 
the focus, each hexagon is seen to contain a small image of the flame, which 
the motion of the rod proves to be inverted, and consequently to be formed by 
As the refraction of water is less than that of silica, it was to be 
expected that in the compound lenses of silica and balsam, the latter would pre- 
dominate and reverse the action, so as to present the effects of convex lenses. In 
experiments this is found to be the case, and in some of the valves the eye can 
readily follow, in a hundred areolw at a time, each flickering motion of the flame. 
Mounted in balsam of tolu, which has a stil! higher index of refraction, like results 
are obtained, all showing the areola to be well-formed concave lenses. Indications 
also have been observed which would lead to the belief that curved forms can be 
made out by this method, which is also very useful in determining openings from 
mere markings on the shells. Thus the small circles at the middle and ends of 
the Pinnularia viridis, which Professor Bailey proved by the action of hydro- 
fluoric acid to be! really thicker portions of the shell, are shown to be convex 
lenses by the images they give of the flame. 


concave lenses. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Huxley’s lecture on “The Fossil Remains of 
Man” was a masterly summary of this subject. On the lecture-table before him 
Iny casts of the two famous fossil human skulls—from the Engis and the Nean- 
derthal caves. “'These two skulls,” he said in his opening remarks, “are the 
most interesting of all the human remains geology has as yet presented to us. 
That (the Engis, Fig. 1) skull is the oldest relic of man on record. This (the 
Neanderthal, Fig: 2) is the lowest in rank of any human being. To explain how 
it is that these remains have the interest they possess is the object of this lecture. 
On the craniological part of ethnology all my conclusions must be based, and, in 
selecting some types for comparison, I shall be compelled to speak of short 
or brachycephalic skulls, of long or dolichocephalic skulls, of high skulls and low 
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Fic. 1.—Fossil Human Skull from Engis. 


skulls; of elevation and degradation; and to point out in what manner the 
cranium loses the distinctive characters of man as we pass down to the apes 
and lower creatures of the animal kingdom.’’ These points were illustrated by 
five diagrams, beginning with a Boschisman, and following with the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang-oetan, and the long-armed Hylobates, or Gibbon. The crania 
in all these differ in absolute capacity, the human being the greatest in mass and 
bulk; man’s skull had the largest facial angle; the gorilla’s skull was over- 
weighed with jaws and teeth, whilst its great muscular and other ridges concealed 
the actual brain-case. The same was the case with the chimpanzee, in which there 
was a predominance of jaw and prominence of ridge over the eyes. In the orang 
the ridge was smaller, while the gibbon, which in some respects more nearly 
approached the human form than any other simian, had large ridges, but a smaller 
face. In man, as well as the lower animals, the smallness of the brain-case, the 
greater prominence of the face and of the supraciliary ridges were all marks of 
degradation. 

The characteristic forms of the crania of various races were next noticed, 
showing that long-headed and short-headed people were distinguishable; the 
African negro having a skull more or less long, or dolichocephalic ; the Turk and 
the Tartar, brachycephalic skulls. In the European the face hardly extended 
beyond the line of the forehead ; in the negro the jaws projected greatly,—these 
differences were expressed by the terms orthognathous and prognathous. Are 
these structural changes connected with geographical conditions? It is doubtful 
if they can be worked out with the minuteness which has been supposed, but 
below them is a certain broad basis of truth. 
Tartary to the Bight of Benin, at the north-east end of the line brachycephalic 
or rounded-headed peoples are met with, such as the Mongolian Tartars and 
Calmucks. But south and west in the Bight of Benin, on the west coast of Africa, 
the races are all dolichocephalic, like the African negro, and, at the same time, 
they are more prognathous than any other people in the world. 

Now the great question is,—Has this distinction always remained exactly as it 
is now? Have there been always oval-headed people where there are oval-headed 
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people now? What do archzology and palzontology teach us ? The answer 
seemingly depends on where you ask the question. If of Africa, there ig no 
evidence to say differently. For the northern and eastern part of the Continent 
of Asia the same. So with the islands of the Pacific and South Australia. Yo, 
is it less true, on the whole, of North or South America, from the Esquimanx ty 
the Patagonians and Fuegians. 

Yet there is evidence, in the valley of the Mississippi, of a different rag, 
from the modern Americans. The very ancient earthworks there showed the 
great labour bestowed in rearing them, though but rarely giving evidence of the 
people by whom they were raised. The skulls were very few, but when the 
did turn up, were rounder and more brachycephalic than any people on the 
American continent. Passing to the old world, accurate knowledge was ¢op. 
fined to Europe. Archeology shows us beyond the Middle Ages and beyond 
the epoch of the Romans; another group, a long-headed people of Ger. 
manic origin, well acquainted with the use of iron. Beyond this came another 
race of greater antiquity, of smaller stature, and in general character more like 
the Hindu, who worked in bronze. Beyond this, again, archzwologists produce 
another race, neither characterized by manufactures of iron nor of bronze, but 
forming their weapons and tools of the hardest stone. These stone implements 
are found in their tumuli, with the skeletuns of the race who made them. The 
buried warrior is found sitting upright, with his heavy stone axe beside him, 
ready to meet, in the “ fields of happiness,’ his companions or his enemies face 
to face. The crania of these people were rounder than those of the iron or of the 
bronze age; and some of them had flat foreheads and strong ridges over the 
eyes, with large but not prognathic jaws. Such were the skulls of the people 
If it be asked, how far distant was this stone epoch in time, 
it would be difficult to give the precise date beyond the birth of history, and yet 
there is a mode by which the period can be given with considerable comparative 
accuracy. 

Denmark is covered by numerous peat-bogs, often very deep. In digging into 
these, trees, which have fallen in, are often met with—great beech trees, such as 
are now the glory of the country. Digging deeper, we come to the relics of 
another forest—a forest of oaks, large, too, in size, with their tops lying towards 
the centre of the bog. Cutting down again still lower, we meet with yet another 
buried forest, neither of beach, nor of oak, but of pine—great trees of 3 or 4 feet 
in diameter, and with the straightest trunks, showing themselves thus of forest 
growth. In the memory of man there have been no other trees than beech, 
The climate of the country, then, must have changed since the ancient growth 
of oaks; it must have changed again since the indigenous growth of the pine 
forests. 

Men of the iron age are found in the peat ; beneath the oak forest men of the 
bronze epoch; and from beneath the pines the stone implements of those of the 
Still lower, in the lowest peat, there are no 
weapons, no traces of man at all. What is meant by this chronicle, not of time, 
but of facts? How vast must be its remoteness if measured by ordinary human 
standards? But so far as we have yet been speaking, the physical geography of 
the earth remained like to what it is, with rivers running in their present 
channels, sea-coasts bounding seas of like extent, while the dry land of to-day 
was dry land then. The hill-caves, too, were high and dry, without water flowing 
through them. 

By asingular accident we have gained a knowledge of the habits of these 
stone-workers, and from their refuse bone-heaps we know that in Denmark they 
hunted the Aurochs and the Bos primiyenius. We know that these “stone” 
people built huts on piles in the lakes of Switzerland, what implements they had, 
what weapons, what food. The animals which supplied the last were much the 
same as now, except the Bos wrus and Bos primigenius. 

Beyond all the traces of the stone age, there was an utterly different period— 
a time when what is now sea and sea-shore held different relations, when what 
was forest and much of what is now dry land was under water, when other 
rivers flowed in other channels, and have left their deposits now raised a hundred 
feet above the flow of existing rivers—a time when the physical features of the 
country were altogether different. And when we arrive at this age, we find the 
whole fauna of the region to be largely changed. 

Mammoths and rhinoceroses swarmed over the land, just as badgers and 
weasels do now, and their bones, with those of the cave-bears and hyzenas, have 
been washed down in the débris of the soil and. preserved. Where was man i 
that age? Until within a few years the answer would have been, “ Not there. 
Preconceived belief was so strong that, although the evidence existed thirty years 
ago, his presence was ignored. But of late the proofs have so rapidly accumt- 
lated as to break down all the barriers of prejudice, and the evidence that mat 
was associated with the Bos primigenius, the cave-bear, and tichorine rhino- 
ceros, by the discovery, within the last few years, of such numbers of his worked 
flint implements,—not ground to a face or edge, but simply chipped into form,— 
in proximity to the bones of those great beasts, has been so well authenticated 
that no instructed person now doubts for one moment the contemporaneity of 
man with the mammoths. 





Loans 
Fic. 2.—Fossil Human Skull from Neanderthal. 


But what manner of man was he? What his form and habits? To this ® 
approximate answer can be given. Dr. Schmerling, in 1833, met with the es 
able example we have figured in a cave at Engis, near Liége, This cave’. 
high and dry, without water flowing through it, and contained a reddish eat - 
covered by stalagmite. Associated with the bones of cave-bears and of 
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animals was found a fragment of a human skull, presenting the same mineral 
onditions, the same loss of gelatine, the same state of fossilization, as the other 
- in the cave; so that, had it been the skull of a horse or a bear, no one 
poe have questioned its age. It was in exactly the same state as the rest. 
<.hmerling put his discovery on record; but it was ignored, and might have 
remained in oblivion, except that Sir Charles Lyell revisited the locality, to 
examine the original conditions of discovery, and he emphatically confirmed the 
tatement of the co-existence of this skull with the cave-mammialia. It is a well- 
shaped skull, dolichocephalic, with a well-developed forehead, and moderate 
supra-ciliary prominences. Schmerling considered _the skull to resemble a 
negro’s; M. St. Hilaire said it was well formed, like a European’s. In the College 
of § urgeons there is a dolichocephalic skull from Mosambique, and not four feet 
off an extremely similar though somewhat larger skull belonging to a Celtic 
Highlander, thus showing how difficult it is to” base conclusions on any form of 
-kull. This, then, was one point of inquiry. Now fig. 2, the Neanderthal skull, 
was found near Diisseldorf, at not a hundred miles’ disiance from Li¢ge. There 
;s no record of the age of this skull; it was found in a mass of mud. 

Like the Engis skull it was not found alone. That was associated with 
ceveral others, some of young persons. This with remains of other individuals 
al with it were some of the bones of the extremities. It is the lowest and 
»ost degraded of all the human skulls in existence (see fig. 2, side view and 
front view). How flat and retrecedent the forehead ; how prominent the supra- 
orbital ridges—both characters of degradation. How flat the back of the skull, 
how depressed the upper part, so much so that it was questionable whether it 
was artificially deformed, or was really a modification of the ordinary skull. 

Ry the kindness of Dr. Fiihlrott, the possessor of the skull, a photograph had 
heen obtained of the interior, which showed the lateral sinuses in their proper 
place, and thus there remained no doubt whatever of its excessively low cha- 
racter, the brain-case being depressed to an extent at first sight almost incon- 
ceivable. Taking what we know of the Borreby, the Neanderthal, and the Engis 
skulls, the oldest-known and the most aberrant human skulls in the world, what 
were the relations between them ? And were these differences specific, or not 
vreater than happens in any of the marked races of man ? 

An actual examination of numerous skulls of one of the purest of human races, 
the Australian, had convinced Professor Huxley that the differences between the 
Engis and the Neanderthal skulls were hardly greater than occurred between 
individuals of that race, while in form the ancient and the Australian skulls 
present many analogies, a circumstance the more remarkable as there is a like 
resemblance in habits between the ancient people and these modern savages. 
One of the chief implements of the Australian is the stone axe; he utilizes the 
bones of the kangaroos, as the stone men worked those of the deer and urvs; he 
makes mounds of shells like the refuse heaps; and the allied races of New 
Guinea are the only people who now raise “ pile-works” similar to those of 
ancient Switzerland. The fact is, the Engis skull can be paralleled by both 
Australian and European skulls. Schmerling and St. Hilaire were simply looking 
at opposite sides of the shield. Between the ancient and the modern races there 
was a most remarkable conformity of habits and structure. He did not wish to 
assert that the Tasmanians were descendants of the ancient “ stone”’ race, for 
all savage men might be expected to be essentially the same. There was a lapse 
of prodigious ages since man had lived in a savage condition on the earth, and 
through which those savage habits had continued without change. And immeasur- 
ably far back as is the age of the flint-implement-making men, as far, or farther 
back still from them, must we go to seek the primitive stock of the human species. 
The great battle to prove the existence of man amongst the mammoth, like many 
other first battles, has turned out in the end to be a mere affair of outposts; and 
for the real origin of man we must go immeasurably farther back from that 
remarkable time into the great Pliocene or Miocene ages, than even we are 
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Entomological Society, 3rd February, 1862, Frederick Smith, Esq., President, 
in the chair. Mr. Stainton exhibited a living pupa of Micrepteryx; Mr. Janson, 
seven species of Coleoptera, new to Britain; Captain Russell, specimens of Calli- 

‘pha hera and Anesychia echiella; Mr. Rye, of Lathrobium geminum; and 
Mr, Crotch, of Dermestes Frischii. 


Zoological Society, 11th February, Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P. in the chair— 
Ur. Giinther read a paper on the “ Charrs of the British Lakes,” pointing out 
their distinguishing characters from the Continental salmon. The other papers 
were “On the Assumption of the Male Plumage by the Female of the common 
Pheasant,” by Dr. Hamilton; ‘On the gigantic Earthworm of Ceylon;” “ On 
the Clavtform Pennatulidee in the British Museum;” “ Description of New 
4oophytes from North Australia, collected by Mr. Rayner ;” “New Species of 
Spoggodes ;” and “On the Occurrence of Diodon Peunantii at Charmouth,” 
all by Dr, Gray. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VARIABLE NEBULA. 
To the Editor of “* The London Review.” 





Sin,—After seeing in Tue Lonpon Review of February 8, Mr. Breen’s letter 
vn the variable nebula, I examined the memorandum books of his observations 
‘t the Cambridge Observatory, from May, 1855, to February, 1856, and 
could find no record relating either to the appearance or the position of the 
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wa. The omission was pivubably an oversight, due to the circumstance that 
© observation was in the first instance casual, and not within the prescribed 
“asses Of observations carried on at that time in the observatory. I have, how- 
“ver, n0 doubt of the substantial accuracy of Mr. Breen’s account, as I well 
“member his mentioning to me the discovery of the object, and inquiring for 
~“siogues of nebulze to ascertain whether it had been previously observed. The 
Only question is, as to whether there may not be some mistake in the position 
ssigned to it. In the absence of any documentary evidence on this point, I last 
night directed the Northumberland telescope (the use of which is kindly granted 
nie a ee Adams) to Mr. Breen’s place, to see whether a tenth magnitude 
was nn there situated. The sky was perfectly clear, and though the moonlight 
inst ug it did not prevent the visibility of stars of the twelfth and thirteenth 
an ae I ascertained that there was no star of the tenth magnitude to 
minteg. at Oe could apply, although the R.A. is given only to integral 
evidence the t the same time, I could see no star in Mr. Hind’s place. The 
rT wen nH & tenth magnitude star has been seen there is too strong to admit 
Star Me oa ed Such a star is marked exactly in the place in Argelander’s 
fore, | mA -\0. 3, while there is nothing near Mr. Breen’s place. It must, there- 
shies po be concluded that there is an error in the latter, and that the 
Thus his of by Mr. Breen is the variable nebula seen by other astronomers. 
' > Observations are valuable as evidence of the visibility of the nebula in 


me latter half of 1855 and the beginning of 1856, in which respect they confirm 





the observations of M. d’ Arrest, mentioned by M. Leverrier, in a letter contained 
in the Paris Meteorvlogical Bulletin of January 29. I may further state, that last 
night, notwithstanding the moonlight, the star called c in the same letter, and 
considered to be at most of the thirteenth magnitude, forced itself on my atten- 
tion; but I did not see another star called d, which is stated to be much more 
feeble. Hence [ am justified in concluding that if the variable star and nebula 
had been as visible as a star of the thirteenth magnitude, the Northumberland 
telescope would have shown them to me. I must wait for the absence of moon- 
light to see what traces of these objects may be perceptible in a dark sky. 
Cambridge, February 11, 1862. J. CHALLIS. 


Levies of Pooks. 


MR. GOULD’S HUMMING BIRDS.* 


No doubt many of our readers remember Mr. Leech’s clever drawing of the 
small boy in a botanic garden, puzzling his father with the question, “ Why 
should such very little plants have such very long names ?”’ If the same inqui- 
ring young gentleman were to ask us why justice cannot be done to the very least 
of birds except by the publication of the very largest of books, we should be as 
much at a loss for an answer as his parent was on the occasion mentioned, 
We suppose, however, that Mr. Gould has had good and sufficient reasons for 
the course he has pursued; and in noticing his latest work, our business is 
rather with what he lays before us than with what he might have produced. 

If there is one idea more than another that strikes the mind of a person turn- 
ing over, whether for the first or for the fiftieth time, the pages of one of Mr. 
Gould’s volumes, it is the reflection that the author is a man of never-failing 
energy, one of the “untiring deities” of natural science. Exactly thirty years 
ago,—when England was heaving with political discontent, when murmurings of 
rebellion roused the fears of the bravest hearts and the wisest heads, and when 
confidence in the existing state of affairs was trembling in the balance,— Mr. 
Gould, having just run a successful trial over the hitherto untrodden ground of 
Himalayan ornithology, boldly entered on an undertaking of still greater propor- 
tions, and sent out his prospectus for a work on the birds of Europe, of which it 
is only necessary to say here that it was completed in five years. At the expira- 
tion of that time its author started off on a voyage to the Antipodes, to investi- 
gate the very strange forms of animal life in Australia, of which as yet only a few 
had come to the knowledge of zoologists. Returning home in 1840, laden with 
riches, he at once set about publishing the results of his researches, and there is 
no doubt that his seven volumes, and those parts of a supplementary one, on the 
birds of that quasi-continent, form the most magnificent achievement that has 
ever been performed by a naturalist. But this was not enough for Mr. Gould ; 
for, while preparing the work we are especially noticing, he was not only com- 
mencing another, “The Birds of Asia’’ (still in course of publication), on a scale 
as grand as his “ Birds of Australia,” but he was also throwing off several folios, 
lesser importance, perhaps, on the whole, but such that each of them alone would 
establish a first-class reputation for a naturalist. ‘There may have been men to 
whom aspirations as great have occurred, just as heroes lived before Agamemnon, 
but they have commonly ruined themselves before half their conceptions were 
carried out. To Mr. Gould it not only belongs that he has hitherto accomplished 
in due time all he has undertaken, but that, owing to his indomitable perseverance, 
he has accomplished it with success, such as has attended no other writer in any 
department of natural history. 

All this may seem to be extravagant laudation, but it is in reality no more than 
justice. Weare prepared to show that Mr. Gould deserves very high praise. We 
have no wish to conceal from our readers that it has been objected to his works 
that they appeal to the imagination rather than to the understanding ; that they 
invest the subjects of which they treat with the interest of dilettantism and not 
of science. There is some truth in the charge. But is it no merit to have 
brought under the eyes and into the hands of the noblest and the wealthiest of 
the land, representations of the beautiful works of nature, depicted in all their 
glowing hues and graceful forms? Is it derogatory to Science that she should 
be allied to Art? Her stately dignity might suffer if she trespassed on the con- 
fines of her fairer sister: but is this the case in Mr. Gould’s works ? ‘The 
fault cannot be alleged. Whatever may be said of his earlier publications, in 
all his later ones, and especially in that which we are reviewing, that in which 
the realms of Art have been most nearly invaded, the lawful rights of Science 
have been strictly preserved. None but a scientific naturalist can fully appre- 
ciate the labour which has been bestowed upon the preparation of the introduc- 
We can only liken the 


” 


tory pages ¢ of the ** Monograph of the Trochilidw.” 
task to that which a lawyer has to undertake when searching for “ cases 
bearing upon a cause in which he is engaged. But even this parallel fails. 
The lawyer has generally reports, more or less authorized, to which he need only 
refer, and these are in some degree indexed. But the ornithologist is without 
any such help. He has to hunt up his authorities for himself. He is sailing 
in an unknown sea, full of shoals not laid down on any chart, and guided 
only by a compass whose variation has never been ascertained. The strict rules 
for nomenclature which have been prescribed for his predecessors, compel his 
attention, and there is ever present with him, the nataralist’s crue, “ What is 
a species?” which on the oneside precludes him from considering every imma- 
terial difference to be a real distinction, while on the other it encourages him to 
pass over real distinctions in the crowd of immaterial differences. But we must 


waste no more time in general observations. 


*A Monograph of the Trochilide, or Humming Birds. By John Gould, F.R.S., &c. 


London: 1861. Five Vols. imp. folio. 

+ Of these pages, as originally set up in octavo form, for facility of correction, the author has 
had a limited number of copies printed off to distribute among his scientific friends. It is not 
easy to conceive a greater boon than this to working naturalists, whose means do not permit 
them to purchase the five folio volumes, while even to those who possess the entire work, the 
handy little book will prove @ great practical convenience, 
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ienten-¥ birds have obtained their English name from the sound produced q 


under certain conditions, by the rapid vibration of their wings. Our own seems | 


to be the only European language which has taken advantage of this peculiarity. 
In French they are Oiseanr-mouches, or Colibris,—this last a term of uncertain 
origin, but one that has been adopted in varied forms by most of the Teutonic 
tongaes. In Spanish and Portuguese they are respectively Tominos, or Tomenccos, 
the root of which is Tomen, signifying a very small weight. By the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America they were distinguished under many names, ill-sounding 
to European ears, but all having highly metaphorical, not to say poetical 
meanings, —“ Rays of the sun,” “ Tresses of the Day-star,’’ and other similar 
titles. 

In the queer medley of Greek and Latin which, among naturalists, passes for 
latin, humming-birds have long been generically recognized as Trochili, and 
hence the term Trochilide, as applied to the group or family they compose. 
What induced Linnawus to identify these little birds from the New World, which 
never run, and were of course unknown to the ancients, with the Trochili of 
classic writers, is not very easy to discover. The rpoyi\oc of Herodotus (Euterpe, 
68), the bird which then performed, as it now performs, the singular office of 
ridding the crocodile’s mouth of parasites, is well known to be a little plover,— 
the Pluvianus Hayptius of naturalists. But in the days of the illustrious Swede, 
the Halicarnassian historian was still considered the father of lies, and he may be 
well excused for taking this instance as the tale of a typical African traveller, 
Not quite one hundred years since, when Linnwus completed his celebrated 
“ Systema Naturw,”’ twenty-two species of humming-birds were known to him. 
Even M. Lesson's series of works—between 1829 and 1833—includes but one 
hundred and ten species. Here Mr. Gould “takes up the wondrous tale,” and is 
now enabled to enumerate no fewer than forr hundred and sixteen distinct species, 
of which the “ monograph” contains representations of three hundred and sirty! 

“It might be thought by some persons, that 400 species of birds so diminutive 
in size, and of one family, could scarcely be distinguished from each other; but 
any one who studies the subject, will soon perceive that such is not the case. 
Even the females, which assimilate more closely to each other than the males, can 
be separated with perfect certainty ; nay, even a tail-feather will be sufficient for 
a person well versed in the subject to say to what genus and species the bird, 
from which it has’ been taken, belongs. I mention this fact to show that what 
we designate a species, has really distinctive and constant characters ; and in the 
whole of my experience, with many thousands of humming-birds passing through 
my hands, I have never observed an instance of any variation which would lead 
me to suppose that it was the result of a union of two species. I write this 
without bias, one way or the other, as to the question of the origin of species. 
I am desirous of representing nature in her wonderful ways as she presents 
herself to my attention at the close of my work, after a period of twelve years 
of incessant labour, and not less than twenty years of interesting study ” 
(Iutrod., p. 5). 

We suppose that nine out of every ten averagely well-informed persons, if asked 
what parts of the world are inhabited by humming-birds, would make answer, 
generally, the tropical countries. Such a reply would be very wide of the 
truth. No humming-birds, or even representatives of humming-birds, are found 
in any part of the eastern hemisphere, while in the new world they are far from 
being confined to the tropical regions. Both extremities of the American conti- 
nent are visited by certain species of Trochilidw. In the south, Lustephanus 
galeritus has been seen flitting about among the fuchsias of Tierra del Fuego in 
a snow storm; and in the north-west, Selasphorvs rufus is found in summer as 
high as the sixty-first degree of latitude; while in the north-east, Trochilus 
colubris extends its range as far as the fifty-seventh parallel. Nor is the distri- 
bution of these feathered pygmies limited to a horizontal direction only, it rises 
also vertically. Onofrochilus chimborazo lives on the mountain, whence it takes 
its trivial name, but just below the line of perpetual snow, at an clevation 
of some 16,000 feet, dwelling in a world of almost perpetual slect, hail, and 
rain, and feeding there upon the insects which resort to the flowering 
plants indigenous to the locality. And this species is not singular in its 
habitet, for it is stated that Pichincha, Cotopaxi, and Cayambe, all volcanic cones 
of little less elevation than Chimborazo, are each frequented by their own 
peculiar species. “If this be the case,’ Mr. Gould well observes, “ how many 
summits yet untrodden may reveal others at present unknown tous?” At the 
same time it is unquestionable that from whichever side we approach the 
equator so do the species of hamming-birds become more numerous. Peru and 
Bolivia nurse some of the most splendid of the family—the genera Coietes, 
Diphlogana, and Thaumastura, whose very names tell the glories of their bearers. 
These countries also produce the Patogona yiyas, distinguished from all others by 
its great size, its ample wings, and its sombre colouring. The exalted stature of 
this Goliath of the race, as in the case of the Emperor of Lilliput, is alone sufficient 
‘to strike an awe into the beholders.” It is actually some seven inches in length! 
The little island of Chiloe, characterized by great humidity, is inhabited by the 
Eustephanus before mentioned; while the isolated rock, celebrated in story and in 
song—Juan Fernandez,—situated more than three hundred miles from the 
continent, is tenanted by those species which are so entirely distinct from all 
others known, that they cannot for a moment be confounded with any of them. 
When we leave the great Andean range, running as it does due north and south 
on both sides of the equator, we part company with the finest, the largest, and 
the most gorgeously attired species, and their number dwindles as we approach 
the eastern coast of South America. Still there are some beautiful forms which 
are common enough in the Brazils, Guyana, and Venezuela. One, the Chiryso- 
lampis moschitus, is there especially abundant. Thousands of its tiny skins are 
annually sent to Europe, where they are used in the manufacture of artificial 
flowers, and other general purposes of ornament, its rich ruby-and-topaz glow 
rendering it one of the most conspicuous objects imaginable. Hermit-like, in the 
darkest depths of the Brazilian forests, dwell the russet-clothed brotherhood of 
the genus Phacthornis. But the great wooded delta of the Amazon seems to be 
particularly unfavourable to the Trochilide, since from Para to Ega there are 
scarcely ten species to be met with. 
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We have now to ie at the details of structure which the Trochjjj,, 
present, and which, within certain limits, exhibit extraordinary modifications 
To begin with the bill—an organ in which we find an amazing diversity of 
form. From the short, feeble awl supplied to the genus Leshia “ of the 
beaming brow,” to the wonderful weapon with which Docimastes ensijor ;, 
armed, there is almost every gradation of size and shape. In Eutoweres jt j, 
curved downwards beyond the extent of a semicircle, while in Avocettulg j, 
bends upwaris, not to the same, but still to a degree which is extraordinary, In 
Grypus it is not only terminated by a strong hook at the tip, but the sides gy, 
beset with a row of numerous teeth. The wings, perhaps, to the UN-Ornitho. 
logical eye, betray less variation, but a keen observer will detect many diffor. 
ences. The males of the Cainpylopteri have the quills of the pen-feather, 
astonishingly dilated—a pecularity not possessed by the other sex of the same 
species. Aithurvs departs from the normal structure of the whole family, by 
having the second quill longer than the first. Turning to the tail, the variatipy 
of structure is plain to every beholder. In Acestruro it is so short as to be 
entirely hidden by the coverts.’ In Cometes it is elongated and forked ty, 
surprising extent. Others have it squared or slightly rounded; but the 
most wonderful development of the bird’s rudder is in the group known ag 
racquet-tails, Spathwra, and still more even in the truly astonishing Loddige;, 
mirabilis—the very rarest, as it is, perhaps, the most marvellous of all tig 

rochilide—known only from a unique specimen, now in the collection formed 
by the late Mr. Loddiger, which many years ago was obtained at Chachapoyas, in 
Peru. This species has defied all the efforts of naturalists—and they have been 
neither few nor feeble—to ascertain its history or even its haunts, for the example 
through which we are acquainted with its existence had, doubtless, strayed acci. 
dentally from its usual dwelling-place. The feet again, diminutive as they aro, 
are very diversified in form. In most genera the tarsi are bare; in others, ag 
the Eriocnemides, they are clothed with snowy tufts of the most delicate down, 
In some the toes are weak, and furnished with small rounded nails; in others 
they are largely developed, and armed with long and sharp claws. The plumage 
of humming-birds, as all know, is generally remarkable for its brilliancy ; indeed, 
there are scarcely any other groups on which such a wonderful play of colouring 
islavished. But in this respect, also, great is the difference shown. In Cephe. 
lepis, the lengthened ornamental crest terminates in a single plume. In J». 
phornis we have a neck-frill spangled wlth emerald. In Petasphora the ear-tufts 
sparkle like amethysts. Rhaimphomicron and Oxypogon bear long pointed beards, 
In very many cases the crowns are truly resplendent, as in Heliodoxa, while in 
Helianthia the forehead only glitters like a star. As a contrast, Erythronota and 
Chalybura exhibit their most striking beauties in the fine plumes of the under 
tail-coverts. We may add here, though Mr. Gould does not mention the fact, 
that the bright gleams which flash from the feathers of the Trochilide are best 
displayed in a subdued light. Placed in a dark corner of a room, the heads of 
the birds being arranged towards the spectator, who stands with his back to the 
window, a case of the mounted skins of humming-birds will glow with a splen- 
dour much more dazzling than if they are, as we have often secn them, placed 
in the very window itself. Nor is ‘‘day’s garish eye” required to exhibit their 
iridescence; the “‘ midnight lamp or taper clear” will reveal their beauties fully 
as much as the brightest sunshine. 


The internal structure of the Trochilid presents less variation, but, perhaps, 
only because it has been less examined than the exterior. As far as we know, 
all humming-birds possess a tongue in conformation peculiar among the class 
Aves. This member is moved by long elastic hyoidran muscles, originating on 
the occiput and passing over and round the head. It has the appearance oi 
two flexible tubes laid side by side, united for part of their length, but separate for 
the remainder. Through these tubes, which are capable of considerable exertion, 
the nectar of flowers is pumped up, and, what is probably of greater importance fur 
the bird’s sustenance, the small insects get entangled therein. These, on the tongw 
being withdrawn into the beak, are caught by the mandibles, and then swallowed 
by the ordinary process. The trachea is also of singular construction. Destitute 
®f vocal muscles, as in other members of the order Strisoris, the dilatation, 
whence the bronchi spring, is situated near the middle of its length, and these 
run down parallel to one another, being, as it were, partly soldered together 
(though each remains distinct), unti! they finally divide and join the lungs. The 
gizzard is small, moderately muscular, and with the inner coat slightly hardene L 
Coca seem to be entirely wanting. The most noticeable part of the skeleton ® 
the breast-bone, which, in proportion to the size of the bird, is enormou'y 
developed, its deep keel affording abundant space for the powerful muscles whic! 
drive the wings in their rapid vibrations. No doubt much more remains 1 be 
recorded of the anatomy of the family, for hitherto collectors have been rathet 
content with preserving the skins of these resplendent little creatures, than 
studious of adding to our knowledge of their internal structure. 


Of the habits of humming-birds we need say little here. There is scarcely 
work on general ornithology in which this theme has not been fully dwelt 0» 
and many of the most talented writers have employed all their art to present 
it in the most engaging aspect. Where the pen of Buffon and Goldsm ith, o 
Audubon and Gosse, has been used in elucidation of the manners of these 
lovely birds, it is rather for us to refrain, tempting as is the opportunity. Per. 
haps we pass over this branch of the subject the more readily because, from our ows 
case, we believe that language fails to give any accurate idea of the appear” 
of the Trochilidw to those who have not scen them in life. May the day come 
when specimens of these jewelled flutterers will be exhibited to the admiring £* 
of Londoners in the Regent’s Park! We believe that it would not be 0° 
difficult to realize this wish. Mr. Gosse, when in Jamaica, kept some examp' 
of the wonderful Aithurus polytinus caged for upwards of four weeks, and wit 
his experience before us, and the practical suggestions he has in conse? 
offered, there really seems no good reason why the plan should not succeed. Mr. 
Gould states that he actually brought a single individual of Ti ‘ochilus colt 
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his metropolis, where it died on the second day after its arrival in his 
He seems not to have been aware at the time, that Mr. Gosse found the 
appetites of these radiant birdlings to require “ stronger meat ” than mere sugar 
and water, and we have little doubt that his pets perished from starvation, 
melancholy as the thought may be. 

liad Mr. Gould’s “ Monograph” made its appearance some thirty, or even 
ewenty years 2Z0, probably no small space would have been devoted to considera- 
tions of the systematic arrangement of the humming-birds, and lengthened dis- 
quisitions lavished on their supposed relations to other groups. It is curious 
how completely the once-cherished notions of naturalists in this direction have of 
late been checked. Instead of ingenious speculations on centres and types, on 
analogies and affinities, most of the writers of our day are contented with noting 
Jown facts,—often, it is true, minute, but whose real value remains to be tested 
py time. Mr. Gould pays, as we have seen, very great regard to the subject of 
yeographical distribution, and is most particular in giving precise generic and 
specific characters of every form; he also shortly sums up the opinions of his 
,redecessors ; but, beyond that, he most wisely abstains. He stoutly insists that 
4 humming-bird is a hamming-bird—and nothing else. That it possesses a 
veneral resemblance to a swift he does not deny ; indeed, the two birds are, as a 
sailor would say, built on the same “lines.” Each has the same enormously 
developed alar mechanism, but for all that he refuses to allow that the resemblance 
may have any real meaning. He divides the group into two sub-families, it is 
true, to one of which he applies a name hard to write and harder to pronounce— 
Phacthovinthinw—while he calls the other simply Trochilinew, but he is careful to 
add that he cannot “ arrange them in anything like a continuous series ; so many 
vaps occur here and there, that one is almost led to the belief that many forms 
have either died out or have not yet been discovered ; consequently,” he says, ‘I 
am unable to commence with any one genus and arrange the remainder in 
accordance with their affinity. Whenever I have observed an apparent relation. 
ship between two or more genera, they have been placed in contiguity, and thie 
species which appear to be allied to each other are arranged in continuous suc- 
cession. I do not consider one species more typical than another ; all are equally 
and beautifully adapted for the purposes they are intended to perform” (Introd., 
pp. 33, 34). ; 

We confess to finding one source of disappointment in this work. We had hoped 
Mr. Gould would have placed on record some opinion respecting that great ques- 
tion which, for the last three years, has so deeply agitated the scientific world. 
A man who has devoted such a large portion of his life to the study of one subject 
would have had every claim on our attention. There are many points of the 
highest interest relating to this great question of the “ Origin of Species,” which 
would surely receive illustration from one who has so closely considered a pecu- 
liar and remarkable group like the Tyochilide. But Mr. Gould vouchsafes 
nothing more explicit on the subject than an expression of belief, which we have 
already quoted, that the different species of humming-birds do not inter-breed, a 
belief as much assumed by Dr. Darwin as by the most violent of his assailants. 
itis not for us to assign any motive for our author’s silence on this head. It 
may arise merely from an excess of prudence on his part. But whatever be the 
reason, we cannot but regret the result. Still, both the advocates and opponents 
of the doctrine of “ Natural Selection”’’ will find in the “ Monograph of the 
Trochilidw ”’ an abundant armoury of facts wherewith to continue their struggle 
for existence. 
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We shall only touch on one other matter. Not so very long ago a grave 
German writer threw out the suggestion that the discoveries contained in costly 
works such as Mr. Gould’s should be completely ignored by scientific naturalists, 
on account of the very limited circle who could afford to purchase them. Of 
course, such a suggestion could only excite ridicule, but the inconvenience 
attending on these luxurious publications is no less real. There is only one way, 
as it seems to us, by which it may be lessened, and that is for the managers of 
the public libraries, now happily established in so many thriving towns through- 
out the empire, to lay down a rule to purchase, as far as their means allow, 
these and similar expensive works on other branches of science—works which 
‘re unquestionably quite beyond the reach of all but a few whom fortune has 
favoured. Most persons can beg or borrow from a friend volumes of less 
magnitude, even if they cannot affurd to buy them for themselves ; but the whales 
of literature are absolutely unattainable. Wedo not urge this consideration with 
reference to Mr. Gould’s private interests, but simply on behalf of many to whom 
its adoption would, in countless cases, furnish a source of never-ending gratifi- 
cation, 
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readers to form a correct judgment of this extraordinary man. And he performs 
his task with such fairness and, at the same time, with such acuteness and judg- 
ment, that he will probably carry the majority of his readers along with him. 
The general outline of the Archbishop's history is too well known to require 
recapitulation here ; yet on one or two points which might be expected to have 
been unanimously settled from the first, we are met by conflicting statements. 
It is not agreed even what his very name was, whether he should be called 
Becket, or 4 Becket, or either. Surnames in bis day were not in use, and his 
contemporaries only called him Thomas, with such affix as from time to time 
denoted the place of his abode, or the office which he filled: so he was called 
Thomas of London, and later Thomas of Canterbury ; Thomas the Archdeacon, 
the Chancellor, or the Archbishop. After his death he was canonized and known 
as Saint Thomas, till, for bearing that title, Henry VIII. formally prosecuted 
him as an impostor, procured his conviction in his courts of law, and obtained a 
sentence that, as a contumacious person, a rebel, and a traitor, his bones should 
be burnt, and (what in the eyes of that great appropriator of ecclesiastical 
revenues was probably far more important) that the offerings made at his shrine 
should be forfeited to the Crown. His parentage has been equally controverted, 
Thierry affirmed him to be of Saxon blood, and on this mistake founded a theory 
that his disputes with the King were but a development of the Saxon and Norman 
antipathies ; Lord Campbell, though he rejects the theory, agrees in asserting 
the fact of his Saxon lineage. Others gave him a Saracen for his mother; but 
in reality he was a Norman, his father being of Norman family, though probably 
a native of London, and his mother was born at Caen. In fact, he was more 
Norman than Henry himself, for that monarch was half a Saxon by birth, and by 
possessions and prepossessions a Frenchman rather than a Norman, the Duchy 
of the Conqueror forming but a small part of his extensive continental dominions. 


As we have said, we need hardly pause to recapitulate the details of the Arch- 
bishop’s life, with so little variation are the principal facts recorded by any who 
have described them from his own day to the present. Indeed, the only instance 
in which we recollect any difference of assertion is on the question whether he set 
his seal to the Constitutions of Clarendon or not. Most writers deny that he did 
so. Dr. Hook inclines to believe with Fitz-Stephen that he did seal them. Lord 
Campbell, a great authority in estimating conflicting evidence, leaves it in doubt. 
To us the fact appears totally immaterial. It is admitted on all hands that he 
formally swore to the observance of them, and that he received a copy of them 
without raising any objection to them either in form or in substance. It is 
equally notorious that he speedily repented his compliance, and ostentatiously 
sought absolution and did penance for the sin which he imputed to himself for 
the consent he had given tothem. It is a grave question whether his cenduct 
in this affair deserves the charge of duplicity and faithlessness which is brought 
against him on account of it by Dean Milman, among others ; or whether it may 
be explained less to his discredit, as an instance of vacillation and unsteadiness of 
purpose, not altogether unpardonable in a man placed in a difficult situation, 
whose embarrassments could not fail to be augmented by the reflection that the 
situation in which he thus found himself had been brought on himself by grave 
errors of conduct. To judge of his sincerity at this crisis, we must look care- 
fully at his previous career, and also at his own opinion of it and of himself. With 
the single exception of Loyola, the transformation of Becket from a soldier and 
a worldling to a saint is the most sudden and complete on record. But, in the 
case of our own countryman, it is remarkable that he foresaw the change long 
before it took place. Some time before Theobald’s death, one of Becket’s friends 
spoke in his presence of the probability of his becoming the old Primate’s suc- 
cessor. Becket replied (probably with entire sincerity), that there were at 
least three priests in the kingdom whom he would prefer to see advanced to that 
office, since ‘* he knew Henry so well that, if he himself were to be Primate, he 
should be driven either to lose the King’s favour, or (which God forbid) to 
sacrifice the service of God!” Nor, with Becket’s temperament, is it difficult to 
see how the result which he thus foretold was almost sure to ensue. He was 
eminently an earnest man; quicquid voluit, id valde voluit. As Chancellor, he had 
the interests of the King, and no others, committed to his care. He acknow- 
ledged, he could acknowledge, no other superior. His mirth, his pomp, his 
entertainments, were all, as they all lawfully might be, directed to gain the King’s 
favour. ‘The retinue which followed him to the wars, his own martial exploits, 
the fierce counsels which he gave Henry while besieging King Louis in Toulouse, 
were all, in part at least, prompted by consideration for Henry’s interest; nor, 
as Chancellor, did he hesitate to pronounce severe judgments against the 
Churchmen and Prelates who sought to disparage and invade the royal privileges. 
But the moment that he himself became a priest and a prelate, his circumstances 
were wholly changed, and with his circumstances his views and his whole charac. 
ter underwent an equal alteration. Ever since the time of Hildebrand, the Popes 
had been loudly asserting their authority over laity as well as clergy, over kings 
as well as subjects. And Becket was now by profession one with the Priest-Pope 
far more than he was one with the Lay-King. Considerations of personal 
ambition, too (and even his warmest partisans cannot deny his ambition), urged 
him to assume a position of entire independence towards the King. He might 
so become his rival, he might even rise to be his superior,—nay, by his attain. 
ment of this object he might expect to be favoured by Henry’s preference for his 
continental dominions, which led him to spend by far the greater portion of 
his time out of England. One of his contemporary biographers has even 
asserted that Henry’s own view in creating him Archbishop was to make 
him the first person in England; in fact, the Viccroy of this kingdom, 
while Henry himself should remain in France. And in this view of the question, 
—which receives some confirmation from the fact that Henry caused his son, 
Prince Henry, to be crowned during his own life-time, evidently with the inten. 
tion that he iat exercise the supreme power in England,—the King’s design 
could not have been unknown to Becket, and may be reasonably presumed to 
have stimulated his ambition. Lord Campbell, who sums up his character with 
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great care, pronounces that even if he was not actually sincere in the conversion, 
sanctity, and devotion to the Church which he professed, he at least believed 
himself to be sincere. And though at first sight this may appear to be an over- 
refinement, or (if he were not 80) a contradiction, it will be quite intelligible 
to all who will consider how ingenious the human heart really is in deceiving 
itself, and never more so than when it is occupied in assigning one motive to 
conduct which, in fact, arises from a multiplicity and complication of influences. 

These are not precisely the arguments which have led Dean Hook to a conclu- 
sion which seems, on the whole, inclined to be favourable to the Archbishop. We 
nse doubtful language because our author himself, evidently feeling the difficulty 
of the subject, avoids pronouncing any positive judgment, and prefers setting 
the whole case and the opinions which have been expressed upon it on various 
sides, so fully and fairly before the reader that he may form his own judgment 
without bias. We confess we should have been glad to have his own opinion 
given more unreservedly; and if, as is probably the case, it is to his own 
humility which prevented him from seeing what weight the expression of his 
deliberate judgment would carry with it, that we are to ascribe his reserve, we 
must wish that, in this instance, he had been imbued with somewhat more of 
Becket’ s own positiveness, and had condescended to instruct our imperfect and 
hesitating conclusions by his own enlarged knowledge and matured judgment. 

At the same time it is obvious that our belief of Becket’s general sincerity 
need not blind us to the conviction that his views were injurious to the welfare of 
the kingdom ; arid that even in pursuit of those views, and tried by the standard 
by which he himself would have measured it, his conduct was often most blame- 
able, often violent, often ungenerous, often—even with reference to the objects 
which he desired to further—impolitic. Nor is it any excuse for him that the 
King, though a man of the most enlarged views and of the kindliest sympathies, 
in the course of the contest between them, showed himself equally ungenerous 
and equally impolitic. Nothing can pailiate his resignation of his see and oflice 
of archbishop into the hands of the Pope, from whom he did not even pretend 
to have received it ; the excommunications which he fulminated at Vezelay, nor 
the arrogance which he exhibited towards both’ Henry and King Louis at Mont- 
mirail and Montmartre. His behaviour on his return to England was equally 
inexcusable. He seems to have had a morbid desire of martyrdom; and can 
hardly be pitied as the victim of a fate which he might easily have avoided. 

Whatever may be Dr. Hook’s opinion of the Archbishop's character, it is quite 
clear that he has more sympathy with the objects of the King, and every states- 
man and every patriot must agree with him in this judgment; but, though 
Henry's views were the soundest, it is equally clear that he did not prosecute 
them with the resolution, the magnanimity, or the straightforwardness of Becket. 
While resisting the exaggerated claims of the Church, he nevertheless sought, 
from time to time, to avail himself of the Pope’s aid, and, to purchase this aid, 
he made concessions fatal to his ultimate success. Becket, except at Clarendon, 
made no such mistake. His was the opposite error of being too unyielding, too 
consistently defiant. There is no other such striking instance of the corregtness 
of our author's description of the age as one of “ bad actions, but of great men.” 
To canonize him was ridiculous, even for the Church of Rome ; and we may agree 
with Henry VIII., that no one had ever less pretensions to the character of a 
saint; but we cannot refuse him our respect as a courageous, able, and honest 
statesman, according to his light, nor deny that the objects to which he latterly 
devoted himself, were believed to be rightful and praiseworthy by a large portion 
of Christendom. 

We must pass over his successors, Richard, Baldwin, and Reginald, though 
Baldwin is not only celebrated as being also a gallant crusader, who led the 
English armies in Palestine with no small credit and success, but still more for 
the vigorous defiance which, as Primate of England, he hurled at the Pope, in 
defence of the rights of the English Church and of the royal prerogative ; and we 
must content ourselves with but a brief mention of Hubert Walter, archbishop 
from 1189 to 1207, whom Dr. Hook places on a level with the most illustrious 
occupants of the See. He was the nephew of that great lawyer and judge, 
Ranulph de Glanville, and, in spite of his mitre, as well able to win laurels, tam 
Marte quam Mercurio, as the great justiciary. He, too, while Bishop of Salisbury, 
took a prominent part in the Crusade, and when Baldwin and De Glanville had 
perished, he became the commander-in-chief of the English port till the arrival 
of King Richard in power. He himself led the storming party which carried 
Acre, by his vigilance baffled many of Saladin’s manceuvres, and by his diplo- 
matic talents secured for a while the advantages which he had won with his 
sword. Subsequently he was more useful still to his King. We fear that 
Dr. Hook would shake our faith in the story of the monarch’s discovery, in his 
captivity, by his faithful Blondel; at all events, he relates that in Sicily Hubert 
heard of the fact, and of the place of his confinement; that he had an interview 
with Richard in the Castle of Trefels, and that he proceeded on to England armed 
with instructions and powers to counteract the intrigues of Prince John, and to 
devise measures for raising the money necessary to ransom the captive King. 
By the authority given to him at Trefels he assumed the office of justiciary, and 
governed the kingdom as Richard’s vicegerent till Richard himself returned ; he 
convicted John of treachery, from the attempts made to tamper with himself; 
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and, having procured the consent of the Royal Council, he pronounced John’s | 


lands forfeited, and put himself at the head of an army to enforce the forfeiture. 
Nevertheless when Richard had fallen, dreading the evils which might befall the 
kingdom if the King should be a minor, as Arthur was, he exerted himself to pro- 


cure the recognition of John’s right to the throne; and so great was the force of 


his character, that for a while he was able to restrain the licentiousness and 
tyranny of that most unworthy and detestable of princes. Hubert’s tenure 
of the Primacy is farther remarkable as having been the era when the residence 
of the Archbishop was removed from Canterbury to Lambeth, the manor of which 
his predecessor Reginald had purchased of the Bishop of Rochester. He died full 
of years and honour, and was succeeded by Stephen Langton, on whom, in spite 
of the reserve which he has prescribed to himself, and usually maintained, 


patriots, he had cursed the peers of the realm, he had cursed the bishops of § 
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—— Soreness = ome 
Dr. Hook pronounces the panegyric that he was “ one of the most distinguishe, wea. dele 
statesmen this country has produced” (p. 658). Langton had been educateg ™ eohhene 
the University of Paris, and he owed his promotion to the Primacy, not to the King end a 
to whom the appointment of right belonged, and who desired to confer i - esose dark 
Gray, Bishop of Norwich, a man of no slight eminence and merit, but to the Pope, transubsta 
Innocent III., who lived to repent his conduct in this particular. John felt the the Churel 


insult, but his courage was only equal to the utterance of big words; jt may 
indeed be said that, in exact proportion as his words were big, was his condy¢, 
little. Accordingly, he did not venture to throw off his connection with the P 

but he confiscated the property of the monks who formed the chapter of Canter. 
bury, for submitting to Innocent’s command to elect Langton, and he refused ;, 
permit Langton, who had long been resident at Rome, to return to England ;, 
discharge the duties of his new office, the title of which he did not dare to refys, 
him. The war of words waxed fierce, and the words of both the antagonjs, 
were, in some degree, actions also. Innocent laid the whole kingdom of England 
under an interdict; John, though greatly terrified, and showing his terror, yer 
threatened to visit the Papal commissioners who should proclaim the interdig, 
with such tremendous penalties, that they proclaimed it by stealth, and then fig] 
the country ; he also threatened to sequestrate the property of all the English Clergy 
who should obey the interdict, and thus prevented its observance in® many 
dioceses ; in fact, so little influence had it on the minds of the nation, that, ag j, 
remarked by Dr. Hook, the only military successes gained by John during his 
whole reign were obtained during its continuance. Meanwhile Langton, even jy 
exile, had already taken upon himself to relax its severities ; when John redonble; 
his difficulties by the terror which he exhibited, and the concessions which }. 
voluntarily proposed to make to remove Innocent’s displeasure. He gaine( 
nothing ; for presently, provoked by his duplicity, Innocent menaced him wit) 
personal excommunication. He was more terrified than ever, and besough; 
Langton to return; then, when his fears took another direction, he divulged t 
his friends his purpose to hang the Archbishop if he should comply with his invita. 
tion. Langton was too well informed of all that was taking place to pnt himself 
in such danger; he was dwelling at Pontigny, in France, and, as John’s tyranny 
gradually grew more and more insupportable to all classes of his subjects, 
Pontigny became the resort of all the discontented and indignant English, 
Innocent, as ambitious, though not as high-minded as Hildebrand, was 
not slow to perceive the advantages which John’s meanness and _basenes 
gave him; and at last actually proclaimed a crusade against him, an( 
granted his kingdom to Philip Augustus of France. Yet, in so doing, his 
object was to make a tool of that prince in order to frighten John more com. 
pletely. We need not go into the the disgraceful details of the success of Innocent’: 
manceuvres, of John’s abjectness and treachery to his country, though Dr. Hook 
correctly points out that his conduct in making England a fief of Rome wa 
not so inconsistent with, nor so shocking to, the ideas of his contemporaries 
as itis toours. Again John besought Langton to return; and, when some o! 
the most powerful of the barons had guaranteed his safety, the Archbishop con. 
sented, and at once began to vindicate the independence of the Church of England. 
By his own authority he again relaxed the provisions of the interdict, and gaw 
the King himself absolution; thus showing that, even “ when the Papacy hia 
reached its culminating point, the Church of England remained distinct from that 
of Rome.’ The Pope, who had already sent one legate, Pandulph, now ser! 
another, Nicholas, Bishop of Nascate, to arrange the terms on which he woul 
ratify John’s absolution. The dispute turned on the money his Holiness was 
get for his mercy. It was at last settled at the enormous sum of 12,000 marks 
a year till all the Pope’s claims should be satisfied. The legate returned t 
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Rome, and Langton’s political life began. He had openly resisted the extortion century, Wels 
and usurpations of Nicholas, and the independence he had shown recommenie: century, 


him to the barons, who, though indignant at John’s tyranny, and bold to resi* 
it, sadly wanted a guiding mind to methodize their resistance and make " 
effectual. Such a leader they found in Langton. When he had first give! 
John absolution he had compelled him to swear “that he would renew all tle 
good laws of his ancestors, especially those of King Edward” (pp. 701, 711). 
And he now instigated the Great Council which met at St. Alban’s in August, 121°, 
to ordain that the laws of Henry I. should be the future code of the kingiom 
Those laws, under Langton’s instructions, were soon embodied in that famov 
Magna Charta, which, however derided and trampled upon by Cromwell, lis 
been in all peaceful times the palladium of England’s liberties. Dr. Hook giv 
it at length, in order to show “how the liberties of England are an inheritan” 
from our Saxon forefathers, and that Magna Charta was only an acceptance,“ 
the part of the Norman barons, of the old Anglo-Saxon constitution.” 1t™ 
something more at the moment; it was the tearing asunder of the bons” 
nage the Pope had bound King and kingdom. As such Innocent understo™ 
; he commanded Langton to annul it, and suspended him for his re fusal. Be 
nt high-minded Primate disregarded his sentence; and though Innocent in! 
fury excommunicated all concerned in the cbddtiaimnant of the Charter, or in 
opposition to the King, he produced no effect on either the excommunica™ 
barons or the people whose liberties they had thus successfully champion, 
“ The Pope had now placed himself,” says the Dean, “in an extraordinary ® 
He had cursed the Magna Charta, he had cursed 
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anomalous position. 






Church of England, he had cursed the city of London” (p. 729). To quot? s 
appropriate words of Mr. Ingoldsby on a somewhat similar occasion,— 
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‘* Never was heard such a terrible curse ; 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
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Already Papal curses had lost their power in England. 
So little we 


done so was owing to the sagacity and firmness of Langton. 
daunted, that, on the death of John, he procured the solemn confirmation 
charter by the young king. After this his latter years were quiet aud uneven 
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The date of his birth is not known; he died in 1228, regarded with a reverence 
-hat has endured, as the volume before us shows, to the present day. 

Want of space prevents our alluding to the doctrinal questions which first 
grose during this period ; the celibacy of the clergy, the sabbatarian controversy, 
transubstantiation, first strongly insisted on by Gregory, and made a dogma of 
the Church by the fourth Lateran Council, at which Langton was present—or to 
the first introduction into England of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, 
which had so great an influence in England during the succeeding centuries. 
pat we have said enough to show the exceeding importance of the subjects dealt 
th by Dr. Hook in the second volume. And we shall look with great interest 
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: THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH POETRY.* 
d Ty is now acknowledged that the ancient Scottish dialect was in all essential 
a points the same language as the Anglo-Saxon, spoken all over England. The 
ct ancient kingdom of Northumbria, extending as it did from the Humber to the 
ad Firth of Forth, would diffuse the elements of the Teuton tongue wherever 
ry the Anglo-Saxon moved. The Scottish kings cherished, during the twelfth 
ny century, the Saxon manners and the Saxon institutions with a lively interest. 
is The language, accordingly, of these south-eastern counties of Scotland, which 
u ultimately became that of Scottish literature, was, in its earliest periods, nothing 
in else than one of the Anglian varieties of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. But we 
e| enter upon a vexed question when we try to account for the language of the 
he Seottish lowlands north of the Forth. And the difficulty is greatest if we take 
e+ up the belief that the Picts, who are generally regarded as the early inhabitants 
it! of the country, were of a Celtic race. And, be it observed, the opposite theory 
ght that this sept were of Scandinavian origin by no means removes the difficulty, 
to This is the view to which Dr. Irving leans, and which has of late been made 
ita. very probable. If the Pictish race were really of Gothic origin, they must have 
sei! immigrated into Scotland at a period so very remote that their language in the 
nny fifth century, when the Anglo-Saxon dialects were transported into Britain, 
cts, could with difficulty pass into the other forms of Teuton speech. No doubt 
ish, there was a Norwegian kingdom planted, chiefly by the prowess of Thorfinn, in 
was the east of Scotland, which existed in great vigour for some thirty years. But 
1e8 the question is, could the existence of this Norse element in the blood and in the 
and language of the country, which they temporarily conquered, account sufficiently 
hi for the tongue so nearly akin to the Anglo-Saxon, as it is on all hands admitted 
‘Om to be, of the people which at the present day occupy the eastern shores of 
ont’s Scotland, north of the Lothians? The Scandinavian tongues have grammatical 
[ook peculiarities which distinctly mark them off from all forms of Germanic speech ; 
wa and, despite the considerable admixture of Norse words in the north-eastern 
aries vocabulary of Scotland, the grammatical inflections of their language are as 
ne 0! decidedly Anglo-Saxon as those of Yorkshire or Norfolk. 
cot The old Scottish poets—Barbour, Wyntoun, Henryson, and others—all affirm 
land, the Scottish and English languages to be the same. No doubt, Gavin Douglas 
gan draws a distinction between the speech of the two nations, but this could be 
r ha nothing more than a provincial peculiarity, such as that which existed between 
1 th: the dialects of Middlesex and of York. And one is inclined to regard the 
sent energetic exclamation of old Niniane Winzet as peculiarly local, when he blusters 
vou! out in his emphatic way, “I am nocht acquantit with your Southeroun ; I speak 
ras t conforme to our auld braid Scottis.”’ 
narks The earliest specimen of English rhyming verse is to be met with in the old 
ed t Saxon chronicle of Layamon’s “ Brut,’ about the beginning of the thirteenth 
rtion century. Welsh poetry, however, was written in rhyme so early as the sixth 
onde century, 
resis This history of Dr. Irving’s comprises all the poets of any note who flourished 
ake between the beginning of the thirteenth and the end of the seventeenth centuries. 
grivel The author writes in a clear, compact, firm style; but he is a little too formal to 
all the be altogether interesting, and occasionally too stiff and pompous to be pic- 
7 turesque, He seems to have laid seriously to heart the remark of the comic 
1215, poet— 
glom. ** Without black velvet breeches, what is man ?” 
am both in his views of poetry and in his person,—the latter, as Mr. David Laing 
ll, he informs us, being always encased in “ full-dress costume.” Another striking 
¢ gies instance of the truth which lies concealed behind the “ Philosophy of Clothes” of 
rita the Sartor Resartus! But the good taste of the author generally saves him from 
- pedantry, if not from dulness; although we fear he sometimes takes liberties 
It W with his readers, as when he steadily insists on spelling such words as Scottish, 
oni Iceland, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Boece, &ec., Scotish, Island, Geffrey, Boyce, Sc. 
“ | He must be a great novice in his knowledge of the customs of society, who does 
L J uot understand that use is the rule in spelling as it is in speech. The learning 
be of Dr. Irving might have kept him straight in this matter. This leaning to 
rm formality becomes more painful as we advance into the book. It is no doubt 
nic “ngularly accurate, scholarly, and precise, but its worst fault is that it most 
ae “naccountably omits many of the most racy and popular pieces of ancient 
ary me sttish poetry extant. At one time we thought from the severe literality with 
- Waich the old Scottish spelling is adhered to, a good enough thing in its 
3 of Way, that the book was designed more for scholars and critics of the Irving 
not type than for men of the desk, the shop, and the fields. But this half-formed 
idea Was suddenly overturned, when we began to contemplate the specimens of 
metry which are exposed for our admiration, as contrasted with the rich mines 
® the pure metal which we are not permitted to look upon. One of the uses, it 
‘a ist be obvious, of such a history of poetry is to induce the readers of the book 
J ~’ 8 and make the acquaintance of the original authors for themselves. But 
. “stead of that, in not a few instances, which shall presently be specified, mere 
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chaff is exposed to take the bird, when there is abundance of good grain in the 
sieve. We cannot admire this policy. No doubt it may be said in defence of 
the Doctor, and his very simple tactics, that a large proportion of the very 
best old Scottish poetry is of so very rude and even obscure a nature that the 
less said about it the better, and that if it is consigned to forgetfulness the world 
will be all the better for it. But even granting all this, there is a very 
considerable margin left for taste and discretion. There is danger of the 
traveller who is not treated with perfect candour by his guide having his 
suspicions aroused as to the cupidity or the incompetence of this official; and, if 
this be the case, the consequences are pretty patent. There is no use in attract- 
ing the attention to every stagnant pool, merely for the sake of the rich green 
which its decaying surface has generated, any more than there is in getting into 
raptures over a fine old ruin, with trees, or an exquisite sunset. The duties of 
a guide are tolerably well known, and literary ones of all others should not be 
deficient in a knowledge of their craft. 

If Dr. Irving is obviously deficient in that appreciative power which men 
ordinarily call genius, he is far from wanting in those solid qualities which com- 
bine to form common-sense. Ordinarily, he is one of the most steady, reliable 
guides one could choose. He is always exceedingly well informed in all lore, 
interesting and otherwise, for which the literary traveller is likely to inquire. 
The editors and the editions of his poems, the structural basis of the verses, and 
often the modern productions which have grown out of these old lays, are accu- 
rately given. When he comes across a literary production on a level with his 
powers of appreciation, his decisions are clear, sound, and well expressed. He 
is neither so independent as to disclaim all foreign aid, nor so servile as to pin 
his faith entirely to what previous writers have said. Pinkerton, Ritson, Tyr- 
whitt, Ellis, and others are often enough quoted, and sometimes controverted ; 
but it would not be a question of very difficult solution, whether any or all of 
these critics (Irving included) were altogether abreast of the wild humour of 
Dunbar, the dramatic vigour of Barbour, or the rich poetical refinement of 
Henryson. Of the whole batch of these critics, Pinkerton was undoubtedly the 
man of largest mind. 

There is another characteristic of Dr. Irving’s productions, as his biographer 
informs us, that leads us to keep him beneath the place to which his powers, so 
assiduously cultivated, would otherwise entitle him to stand. It is the fact that 
this ‘‘ Keeper of the Advocates’ Library,’’ in Edinburgh, who, beyond all doubt 
had ready access to nearly the whole of the unpublished MSS. in the public and 
private libraries of Scotland, was content to draw his materials from “ published ”’ 
sources. This betrays an extraordinary lack of industry. Is it the fact that we 
perceive here afresh that radical defect, which we have already drawn attention 
to, in the mental organization of the man, by which he shunned the reality 
which was among his hands, for a more distant and much more illusory ideal ? 

Thomas of Ercildoune, the poet or prophet, with which the book sets out, is 
little other than a mythical personage. His reputed prophecies are clumsy 
forgeries, and the “ Sir Tristrem,’”’ which Sir Walter Scott published for the first 
time, is not his. Barbour, a contemporary of Chaucer, has really written his 
poem of “The Bruce” in better English than is found inthe “Canterbury 
Tales.” In this narrative poem, consisting of some 13,000 rhymed octo-syllabic 
lines, the heroic adventures of King Robert are delineated with such surprising 
vigour and spirit, that this oldest genuine monument of the ancient language of 
Scotland is entitled to hold high rank as a very excellent poem. It is by far the 
best of the éloges of Bruce. The somewhat knight-errant-like spirit in which the 
hero is drawn makes him often assume quite a fabulous prowess. On one occasion 
he defends a pass, single-handed, against 300 wild men of Galloway. Every one 
must be quite familiar with this surprising scene, as it has often afforded a sub- 
ject for the powers of the painter. The astonishment of his soldiers is depicted 
by Barbour as follows :— 

** Syk wordis spak thai of the King, 
And for his hey [high] undretaking 
Farlyit [wondered | and yarnyt | yearned] hym for to se, 
That with hym ay wes wont to be.” 

One looks in vain, however, for the combat in Dr. Irving’s pages; and one is, 
perhaps, even as much provoked to find the dread combat in which Bruce lost 
the brooch of Lorn quietly passed over, or the adventure in which he baffles the 
bloodhound of the men of the isles. Everybody knows the use that Sir Walter 
Scott made of the “‘ Bruce”’ in his “Lord of the Isles,” but feware aware how pro- 
fitable might be a detailed comparison of the two poems. 

The Scottish poem of any note which opens the fifteenth century is the “ King’s 
Quair” of James I., in which he celebrates, in very pleasing numbers, the lady 
whom he married. In Pope’s day, his “ Christis Kirk of the Grene’’ must have 
been much more popular in Scotland than it is nowadays, for he tells us that— 


** A Scot will fight for Christ’s Kirk on the Green ; ”’ 


Whereas, now, none but tolerably well read men know anything about it. Blind 
Harry, the author of the long poem on “ Wallace,” was the foremost minstrel of 
which we have any record. It has always been much more popular among the 
Scottish people than the “ Bruce,” although it must decidedly give way to that 
highly vigorous poem as a work of art. ‘The “ Wallace’ is more picturesque 
than the “ Bruce,” and it perhaps excels it also in the bursts of wild passion 
in which it abounds. One cannot say that the extracts which Dr. Irving 
gives of this poem are at all average specimens of its power and passion. 
One cannot help feeling, after reading the account of Dunbar given by Dr. 
Irving, that this author has not adequately represented, even for a historian, the 
illustrious merits of the best of the old Scottish poeta, The “robyne and 
makyne,” by Henryson, of Percy’s “ Reliques,” is, we should suppose, though he 
does not say so, the apology of Dr. Irving for withholding that exquisite old 
pastoral from adorning the pages of his history. One would like to have seen 
besides a specimen of Gavin Douglas’s spirited “Translation of Virgil,” which 
possesses the curiosity of being the earliest attempt made in any part of Great 
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Britain to render classical poetry into the living language. The anonymous | 


$9 


poem of the “ Marning Maiden,’ composed during the age of Dunbar, although 
Pinkerton says of it, “ This piece, for the age it was written, is almost miracu- 
lons,” is not given here. Nor is a verse quoted from Sir John Moffat’s 
highly-humorous piece “The Wife of Auctermuchty,” which one would like to 
have seen in its native garb among the worthies of Scottish verse. And yet, 
when one looks over this history, quotation seems to predominate over sober 
prose. Besides, the glorious ballad poetry of Scotland finds little or no place here. 
Why not have expanded the work into another volume, rather than spoil the 
whole by too much compression? After all this fault-finding, it is gratifying to 
be able to say that one may gain more solid information on the matter in hand by 
perusing this volume than it is possible to do from any other single volume in 
Indeed, no work of the kind had before been published ; and Dr. Irving, 
while he cannot lay claim to the merit of having written the history of Scottish 
poetry once and for all, must yet receive the credit of having pioneered the way ; 
some more accomplished hand will one day complete the task. One would like 
also to see these old extracts of Scottish poetry dressed up in more modern attire. 
if for nothing else, for sake of conveniency for those who have neither time nor 
inclination to study the contents of a glossary of Scottish words. But this would 
increase the bulk of the volume nearly twofold. Yet we fear it must be done, if 
the critics would enjoy the companionship of the great mass of the reading world 
in their literary excursions into those rich old fields of Scottish verse. The old 
dialect in which these poems is written is becoming rapidly as unintelligible in 
Edinburgh as it is in London. 

Dr. John A. Carlyle, a brother, we believe, of Mr. Thomas Carlyle, deserves all 
praise for the way in which he has edited this volume. The notes, which are 
pretty copious and range over a wide field, are as nearly perfect as it is possible 
to make them, and the glossary, which is the work of the editor, is as varied in 
its learning as it is accurate and illustrative of the volume it accompanies. 


existence. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC.* 


It would be difficult to exactly define what constitutes “modern music.” Is 
it music of the present day only, or does it comprise the music of past centuries ? 
Again, can all music not “ancient’’ be called modern, or does the word apply to 
form rather than to age? These questions involuntarily suggest themselves to 
the reader of Mr. Hullah’s book. According to the author’s opinion, “ modern 
music,” strictly speaking, “knows but two periods—that ending with the epoch 
of Palestrina, and that in which we live.” The impression derived, therefore, 
from Mr. Hullah’s lectures must entirely depend on the individual view taken of 
the subject. Those who expect to find a history of sodern music,—that is 
to say, of music of the two or three last centuries,—will be disappointed, since 
the greater part of the book is taken up with music of the first and second periods, 
from about 370 to 1600; while the two last periods—from 1600 to the present day 
—are much less elaborately treated. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
this “ History of Modern Music” was not originally intended as a book. We learn 
from the title that the volume contains the substance ofa course of lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution, in the early part of 1861. “In its treatment,” says Mr. 
Hullah, “I have kept two objects constantly in view; first, to bring out and 
illustrate that great change in the idiom of modern music, which accompanied 
or followed the Renaissance, and to show how far this change differed in kind 
and in extent from that produced on the sister arts by the same agency.” In 
connexion with this he continues, “I have tried to awaken some interest and 
curiosity among my hearers (or readers), in what may be briefly described as 
unknown music.” 

Let us now see in what manner Mr. Hullah has carried out these objects. He 
divides the history of modern music into Four Periods, which may be thus de- 
scribed :—The first, as a period of preparation; the second, as that of the old 
tonality and of (to us) the old masters; the fourth, as that of the modern tonality 
and the modern school ; and the third as a transition period, from the second to 
the fourth. To treat ofthese four periods with anything like completeness, would 
have filled four volumes instead of one; but, to show that this plan, if not impos- 
sible, was at any rate impracticable, Mr. Hullah begins his first lecture with the 
following words :—‘ I propose to bring under your notice some outlines of 
modern musical history. I say owtlines,—for the presentation of anything like 
minute detail in respect to so large a subject,—a subject involving so many 
names and so many works, will, I am sure, prove impracticable within the time 
allotted to me.” 

The book, then, containing the substance of these lectures does not profess to 
be a history, but to give the outlines of a history of modern music, and as such it 
deserves hearty commendation. The first and second periods especially are 
cleverly treated, as regards the matter chosen for illustration, while considerable 
judgment, information, and learning are displayed in collecting the materials 
and developing the subjects brought under notice. In the third, and more 
particularly in the fourth, sections of the book, however, Mr. Hullah, we think, has 
been less successful. It is evident that the music of Bach has not been sufficiently 
studied by him to allow him to arrive at a proper appreciation of his mighty 
genius. How would it be possible otherwise to assert that “Dach is an 
exotic, even in Germany ; the pet of the Conservatoriuin and the Academie, but 
quite unfit, as yet at least, for the rough usages of open-air life? Whether he 
will ever be acclimitized anywhere remains to be proved.” In speaking of his 
(Bach's) Forty-eight Fugues, Mr. Hullah does not shrink from stating “‘ that one 
equally hesitates to apply to, or to withhold from, them the epithets sublime or 
beautiful,” and believes that “the single-minded old kapellmeister, with “ whose 
name they are associated, would have been astounded at anybody calling them 


either.” 


* The History of Modern Music. A course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution o! 
Great Britain, By John Hullah, Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 1962. 
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With the later works of Beethoven, Mr. Hullah confesses to be but impe => 
with very 


acquainted, which, in a “ History of Modern Music,” is certainly a very impo: 
tant confession. Equally scant is the information we receive from the Survey of 
the compositions of Spohr and Mendelssohn, while the superior talents of Schubert, 
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Schumann, and others, are entirely ignored. How comes it, too, that on 4), tians, all w 
SE _ 22 ° e sed by th 
topic of modern opera, the names of Meyerbeer and Cherubini enjoy a more us ) 
prominent place than those of Weber and Auber? Where, may we ask, ig Ro) just as the’ 
lini? Does he deserve no mention? Surely the three last-mentioned compose. From an 
have exercised an influence on the popular taste of the whole world, far Wider The _—" 
far more powerful, and more durable than will ever be achieved by Meyerbeer —-* 
‘ ; the most cl 


in spite of his “Robert le Diable” and * Les Huguenots,” which latter operg 
Mr. Hullah considers to be his masterpiece. Poor Wagner, of course, comes t. 
for a “ dig,” thoagh Mr. Hullah admits never having had an opportunity of wir. 
nessing the performance of one of Herr Wagner’s operas. Yet the stage js 
Wagner's element. We entirely agree, however, with the author of the “ History 
of Modern Music,”’ when he holds that the “ music of the future” may be gafely 
left to grow out of the music of the present, as the music of the present has grow, 
out of the music of the past. “I most firmly believe,” says he, “ that tho 
resources of the art, as we understand it, are not only unexhausted, but inex. 
haustible.”’ 

On the whole, this is an instructive, interesting book, pleasant to read, ang 
containing much valuable information. ‘To those somewhat puzzled at the hoete. 
rogeneous contents, and loth to accept the theories of the author, we would off 
the consoling words of Goethe :— 


Lentino, a} 
a high opin 


In order tl 
a translator, 
Primo Secolc 


** Manches kinnen wir nicht verstchen, 
Lebt nur fort, es wird schon gehen.” 





THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS, FROM CIULLO D’ALCAMO TO 
DANTE ALIGHIERI.* 


Ir is a great pleasure to meet with so thoroughly good a book as this. Mr, 
Rossetti has chosen a subject of the greatest interest, and has executed his task 
in a manner deserving of the highest praise. In the first part of the work |» 
has made us acquainted with a circle of poets whose very names were scarcely 
known to English readers, but whose remains are a rich treasury of noble 
thoughts and tender feelings most beautifully expressed. Nor is it only for their 
poetic value that we should prize these verses, but for the interest that js 
attached to their authors’ lives, the light they throw. on the manners of the timer, 
and the insight they give us into the hearts of the historic men and women of 
Italy, upon whose memories we love to dwell. In the second part Mr. Rosseiti 
has translated the * Vita Nuova,” that exquisitely beautiful confession of the 
mighty poet’s life-romance. With it he has included “all the poems which 
seemed to have value as being personal to the circle of Dante’s friends, and as 
illustrating their intercourse with each other,’ and has produced a work for 
which every one ought to be grateful who takes an interest in the history and 
literature of Dante’s age, and who can appreciate poetry in which the noblest 
feelings of the mind are expressed in most melodious language. 

The difficulties attending these translations must have been immense, and 
could have been overcome only by one who entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
the originals, and who himself possessed poetic genius of a high order. Mr. 
Rossetti unites all the qualifications that are necessary for success, and he ha 
accordingly been able to make the old poets speak in verse that is beautiful i 
itself, while it is wonderfully faithful to the words they originally uttered. Of the 
method he has adopted he says,—“ The life-blood of rhymed translation is this— 
that a good poem shall not be turned into a bad one. The only true motive fir 
putting poetry into a fresh language must be to endow a fresh nation, as far # 
possible, with one more possession of beauty. . The task of the trans- 
lator (and with all humility be it spokem) is one of some self-denial. (tea 
would he avail himself of any special grace of his own idiom and epoch, if only 
his will belonged to him: often would some cadence serve him but for his author's 
structure—some structure but for his author’s cadence: often the beautiful tum 
of a stanza must be weakened to adopt some rhyme which will tally, and he sees 
the poet revelling in abundance of language where himself is scantily supplied.” 
Every translator has fretted over these obstacles, but we have rarely seel © 
signal a success in overcoming them as this volume exhibits. 

Mr. Rosetti in the first part of his book gives specimens from the writings ¢ 
more than forty poets. Their range of subject is limited, and they are frequent!’ 
obscure; but there is an air of freshness and purity about them that breathes a 
the early morn, and contrasts very favourably with the languid insincerity of 
later period. The lovers seem in earnest when they sing their ladies’ praises, “ 
lament the cruelty with which they have been treated. “No man can sing 
unless he be in love,” says a Provencal troubadour. It was love that induce 
Dante to write in the vernacular. From the time of Abelard and Eloise, 
poets of Southern France had been immortalizing their mistresses in * 
“You composed,” Eloise writes, “ many verses in amorous measure, 80 5¥°* 
both in their language and their melody, that your name was incessantly ® 
the mouths of all, and even the most illiterate could not be forgetful of y* 
This it was chiefly that made women admire you. And as most of these s"* 
were on me and my love, they made me known in many countries, and ca 
many women to envy me. Every tongue spoke of your Eloise; every *” 
every house resounded with my name.’ From Toulouse and Guienne the spz* 
of poetry passed into Italy, and in the twelfth century a crowd of songsters wert 
writing in the vernacular. Philologists may some day decide when and wher 
the italian tongue was born. It is sufficient for us to know that probabiy * 
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* ihe Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo d’Alecamo to Dante Alighieri (1100—12™— 1300), 
origina! metres, together with Dante's Vita Nuova, translated by D, G, Kossetti. 1“ 
Suuth, Elder, & Co, 1561, 
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e difference all over Italy. Dante says in his work “ De Vulgari 
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: with very litt] ; : . ‘ 
Fl oquio,” that the Italian language did not spring from one province, but belonged 
f to all; and the poets, whether Sicilians, Romans, Florentines, Genoese, or Venc- 
, tians, all wrote alike. There is no difference, as Trucchi says, in the language 
: ysed by the Paduan Bandino, the Florentine Baldo, and the Sicilian Lanciotto, 
@ ‘ust as their ideas and methods of expressing them are generally alike. 
: " From among so many beautiful poems it is difficult to know which to choose. 
: The canzone by the Emperor Frederick II., “Of his lady in bondage,” is very 
Y, striking, whether it refers to a living mistress or to some abstraction ; but one of 
r, the most charming of the shorter poems is the following sonnet by Jacopo da 
a Lentino, Sicilian poet of whom very little is known, except that Dante had not 
m a high opinion of his merits :— 
t “OF HIS LADY IN HEAVEN. 
‘a I have it in my heart to serve God so 
ry That into Paradise I shall repair— 
“a The holy place through the which everywhere 
q I have heard say that joy and solace flow. 
"0 Without my lady I were loth to go— 
She who has the bright face and the bright hair ; 
he Because if she were absent, I being there, 
x. My pleasure would be less than nought, I know. 
Look you, I say not this to such intent 
As that I there would deal in any sin : 7 
nd I only would behold her gracious mien, 
i And beautiful soft eyes, and lovely face, 
te That so it should be my complete content 
fo To see my lady joyful in her place.” 
In order that our readers may judge for themselves of Mr. Rossetti’s merits as 
a translator, we subjoin the original of this sonnet, taken from the “ Poeti del 
Primo Secolo della Lingua Italiana,” vol. i. :— 
** To m’aggio posto in core a Dio servire, 
Com’ io potesse gire in paradiso, 
Al santo loco, ch’ aggio audito dire 
O’ si mantien sollazzo, gioco e riso. 
Senza Madonna non vi vorria gire, 
Quella ch’ ha bionda testa e chiaro viso ; 
Mr, Ché senza lei non poteria gaudire, 
oF Istando dalla mia donna diviso. 
ASK Ma non lo dico a tale intendimento, 
che Perch” io peccato ci volesse fare ; 
, Se non veder lo suo bel portamento, 
cely E lo bél viso, e ’1 morbido sguardare ; 
oble Ché ’] mi terria in gran consolamento, 
hei Veggendo la mia donna in gioia stare.” 
le 
it is We will quote but one more of these poems; it is by Giacomino Pugliesi, of 
mes, whom Mr. Rossetti says, that “he deserves special notice, as possessing rather 
mM more poetic individuality than usual, and also as furnishing the only instance, 
setti among Dante’s predecessors, of a poem (and a very beautiful one) written on 
* the a lady’s death.” We have room for two stanzas only, the fourth and sixth :— 
tut ** Where is my lady, and the lovely face 
id as She had, and the sweet motion when she walk’d ? 
i Her chaste, mild favour—ber so delicate grace,— 
e uF Her eyes, her mouth, and the dear way she talk’d? 
- and Her courteous bending—her most noble air— 
The soft fall of her hair ? 
blest My lady—she who to my soul so rare 
A gladness brought ! 
, Now I do never see her anywhere, 
and And may not, looking in her eyes, gain there 
rit of The blessing which I sought. 
Mr * * * * * - 
: fs Had I my will, beloved, I would say 
e has To God, unto whose bidding all things bow, 
ful i That we were still together, night and day : 
Yet be it done as His behests allow. 
Mf the I do remember that while she remain’d 
his— With me, she often called me her sweet friend ; 
ne But does not now, 
ve for Because God drew her towards Him, in the end, 
far 38 Lady, that peace which none but He can send 
oh Be thine. Even so.” 
trans: 
Often If Mr. Rossetti’s version of this poem be compared with the original, it will be 
¢ only seen how closely he has kept to it. The last stanza is almost literal, with the 
thor’s exception of the final line, in which the words “ even so”’ are interpolated, with 
1 tum an abruptness reminding us of Mr. Browning, of whose style Mr. Rossetti is an 
0 ee evident admirer. We should be glad to linger long in this “ Paradise of dainty 
pied.” devices,” where there are so many flowers to cull, but space and time forbid, and 
aa’ we must pass on,—not, however, before we have mentioned the interesting series 
of descriptive sonnets for the months and days of the week, addressed by Folgore 
wad da San Geminiano to a fellowship of extravagant Sienese nobles, and also the 
ent poems by Franco Sacchetti, which are charmingly gay and playful, differing 
see entirely in this respect from the others, in which a tender melancholy is the 
ty of 8 prevailing characteristic. 
aa dt Uf Mr. Rossetti’s translation of the “ Vita Nuova” it is impossible to speak too 
ng We highly. He has done full justice to that exquisite confession of a noble heart, 
nduce’ that beautiful love-story which we hope will now become familiar to all readers, 
n in which, as he says, — 
. ‘ \f “4 . . . . . 
ve We find the first manifestations of that wisdcm of obedience, that natural 
» swe reath of duty which afterwards, in the ‘ Commedia,’ lifted up @ mighty voice for 
antly warning and testimony. Throughout the ‘ Vita Nuova’ there is a strain like the 
TPR? fe . . . 
of ¥ _ falling murmur which reaches the ear in some remote meadow, and prepares 
sy US to look upon the sea.”’ 
| caus _ Strange and sad is the record of Dante’s first interview with Beatrice, when 
r stre both were children :-— 
ie sp “oe . ‘ P . i 
- ae. he appeared to me,” he says, “at the beginning of her ninth year, and I 
e) arta ageey almost at the end of my ninth year. Her dress, on that day, was of a 
é eo - noble colour, a subdued and goodly crimson, girdled and adorned in such 
pabiy * te best suited with her very tender age..... From that time forward 
rov co Bp governed my soul. . He oftentimes commanded me to seek if | 
‘ we 7 see this youngest of the angels; wherefore I in my boyhood often went 
0), 2 teh } 1 of her, and found her so noble and praiseworthy that certainly of her 
Los ~ lave been said those words of the poet Homer, ‘She seemed not to be the 










ter of mortal man, but of God.’ ” 





| requirements. 





Nine years pass away, and then,— 


“The same wonderful lady appeared to me dressed all in pure white, between two 
gentle ladies elder than she. And, passing through a street, she turned her eyes 
thither where I stood sorely abashed; and by her unspeakable courtesy she 
saluted me with so virtuous a bearing that I seemed then and there to behold 
the very limits of blessedness.” 


From this time he lives for her only, happy when she speaks to him, utterly 
cast down when she withholds her accustomed salutation, and treasuring up in 
memory every look, every gesture, every word. On one occasion, probably after 
her marriage—of which, however, he makes ‘no mention,—he relates how the 
sight of her he loved affected him almost unto death. During the period of 
sorrow that ensued he falls ill :— 


** And then,” he says, “ perceiving how frail a thing life is . . . I said within 
myself, ‘Certainly it must some time come to pass that the very gentle Beatrice 
will die.’ . . And I seemed to look towards heaven, and to behold a multi- 
tude of angels who were returning upwards, having before them an exceedingly 
white cloud; and these angels were singing together gloriously, and the words of 
their song were these, ‘ Osanna in excelsis. Then my heart that was so full of 
love said unto me, ‘ It is true that our lady lieth dead ;’ and it seemed to me that 
I went to look upon the body whercin that blessed and most noble spirit had had 
its abiding-place.’’ 

The time comes when Beatrice does die, and the world grows a blank to 
him for a while. Then another lady begins to exercise a sway over his heart ; 
he struggles against her influence, but is wavering, when, ‘“‘on a certain 
day,” he says, ‘‘I seemed to behold the most gracious Beatrice, habited in 
that crimson raiment which she had worn when I had first beheld her; also 
she appeared to me of the same tender age as then.” His heart returns to his 
first love, and for the rest of his life he determines to remain firm to his allegiance 
to her. “And therefore,” he says in conclusion, “ if it be His pleasure through 
whom is the life of all things, that my life continue with me a few years, it is my 
hope that I shall yet write concerning her what hath not before been written of 
any woman. After the which may it seem good unto Him who is the Master 
of grace, that my spirit should go hence to behold the glory of its lady; to wit, 
of that blessed Beatrice who now gazeth continually on His countenance—qui est 
Laus Deo.” And thus in simple majesty ends the 
story of the great poet’s pure and exalted passion. 

We have little space left in which to mention the poems that complete the 
second part of Mr. Rossetti’s book, or we would gladly dwell on their many 
beauties. In addition to Dante’s own writings, it comprises selections from the 
works of his friends, especially Guido Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoia, the latter « 
of whom contributes a poem of great interest on the death of Beatrice, and a 
lovely “‘ Lament for Selvaggia.”” Of the rest we can only repeat what we have 
said of the poets in the first part, except in the case of Cecco Angiolieri, whom 
Mr. Rossetti calls “the scamp” of the Danteans, and whose productions are 
valuable only for their humorous impudence. 

We are unwilling to take leave of this “‘ golden treasury,” for seldom indeed do 
we mect with a work containing beauties so rich and rare, and before doing so 
let us extract one of the most perfect gems of the collection, a sonnet by 
Boccaccio :— 





per omnia secula benedictus. 


** By a clear well, within a little field 
Full of green grass and flowers of every hue, 
Sat three young girls, relating (as I knew) 
Their loves. And each had twined a bough to shield 
Her lovely face ; and the green leaves did yield 
The golden hair their shadow; while the two 
Sweet colours mingled, both blown lightly through 
With a soft wind for ever stirr’d and still’d. 
After a little while one of them said 
(I heard her), ‘Think! If, ere the next hour struck, 
Each of our lovers should come here to-day, 
Think you that we should fly or feel afraid ? ’ 
To whom the others answer’d, ‘ From such luck 
A girl would be a fool to run away.’”’ 





MILITARY SURVEYING AND SKETCHING.* 


Tur Volunteer movement has caused many things to be brought before the 
public, which otherwise would have remained amongst the hidden mysteries of 
craftsmanship. ‘ Military Surveying and Sketching,” but for this, would neVer 
probably have been made a subject for a popular book. Whether or not any 
of the Volunteers will practise military surveying or sketching, this excellent 
little work will form an admirable text-book for young officers of the regular 
army, and for the students at the military colleges. Moreover, it is one in which 
those who investigate natural phenomena, such as travellers, topographers, 
geologists, and geographers, will take some interest, as the rules and methods of 





surveying and sketching a district or country, and plotting down special objects 
in their proper positions, are so simply, so concisely given, and so suited to their 
wants, that they will find no difficulty in applying them practically to their own 
The object of a military sketch is to obtain on paper a repre- 


| sentation of any portion of country with some degree of accuracy, and with 


attention especially to its military features, such as the slopes and directions of 
hills, the nature of rivers, woods, and other objects, which would affect the move- 
ments of troops. To do this an elevated point of ground is selected, from which 
the country can be seen, and then a base line is paced out on the ground and 
the angles of distant objects taken from each end or in various convenient ways, 
lines being drawn in coincidence with these. The points of intersection of course 
The angles are usually taken with the 
prismatic compass ; and the manner of plotting its bearings on paper is minutely 
described, as is also what is technically called “interpolation,” or the process 
of determining the sketcher’s own position, by the aid of two other known 
One of the most common operations required 


* 


positions of other objects. 


* Military Surveying and Sketching. By Captain Drayton, R.A, London: Chapman & Hall, 
1961, 
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from a military surveyor is to sketch a road, to do which some starting 
point is selected; from this, bearings are taken to the first bend of the 
road, and then the distance is paced; and so on, taking bearings and 
pacing for every bend of the road. This is the principal part of the work, but it 
is also necessary to put down houses, walls, water-courses, cross-roads, and other 
objects which may be situated on either side of the road, or within a distance of 
several hundred yards. The position of the nearer object can be found by pacing 
alone, while those of the more distant can be determined by means of two bearings 
taken at any part of the road, at known distances apart. 

In military service it is scarcely necessary to depict every hedge and every 
bend of it in its exact position, nor would it signify much whether the hedge were 
forty paces one way or the other; but it might be a matter of the greatest 
importance to point out that an apparently insignificant water-course was 
impassable for artillery, on account of its steep banks, or that a thick hedge and 
bank would check cavalry ; and by such examples attention is drawn to the neces- 
sity of observing the essential features which might influence a battle, and of 
avoiding loss of time in giving attention to paltry or useless details. The author 
treats on the variation of the compass, the taking of angles, the principle of 
the vernier, contouring, sketching without instruments, judging distances, mili- 
tary reconnaissance, the use of the theodolite and mountain barometer, calcu- 
lating the triangles, finding the latitude and longitude, taking meridian altitudes, 
and the finding of Greenwich, and local time. A knowledge of the elementary 
principles of these subjects will be, as we have observed, highly useful to other 
than military men, although these cannot be a very large class; but anyone who 
wishes to be instructed in the rudiments of any of these subjects will find all that 
is essential in general practice in Captain Drayton’s explanations. 








Books RECEIVED.—Letters addressed to Earl Russell respecting the late events 
at Warsaw, and in Poland. By George Mitchell, Esq. London: Bickers & Bush. 
Leicester-square. Modern Metre, a medium for the poets of the day. London : 
'T'riibner & Co., 5, Ave Maria-lane, Paternoster-row. Austria, and her Position with 
regard to Hungary and Europe; an address to the English press. By an Hun- 
garian, author of “ Civilization in Hungary,” ‘“‘The Emperor of Austria versus 
Louis Kossuth,” &. London: Triibner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. The Cos- 
mopolitan Review, No. XII. London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. The 
Highway of the Seas in time of war. By Henry W. Lord, M.A., Barrister-at-law, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London and Cambridge. Dictionary of 
Political Economy, No. VI. By Henry Dunning Macleod, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. London: Longman, 

, Green, Longman, & Roberts. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We have received a prospectus announcing the projected publication of a new 
journal, on a plan which will be novel in the present day, although it is an exten- 
sion of the old system of ‘ news-letters,” which once circulated in various parts 
of the country. The paper is to be called the “ London Correspondent,” and 
every article in it will be written in the form of a letter, similar to the letters of 
“ London Correspondents” in provincial papers, only that these will embrace 
ulmost every topic, and be written by men of established reputation. The idea 
is a promising one, and Mr. Colman Boroughs, the editor, is competent to carry 
it out with success. The new journal will be looked for with some little curiosity 
by the public. 

An arrangement has been concluded between Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
and Mr. Robert Hunt, by which that gentleman binds himself to produce by the 
Ist of May, a “‘ Synopsis of the Contents of the International Exhibition,” and to 
publish by the 1st of June a “ Handbook,” which shall be descriptive of every 
class of the industrial department. It will be remembered that Mr. Robert Hunt 
produced similar works in 1851, which were found to be exceedingly useful. 

‘‘The Country Gentleman,” a novel, by Scrutator, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

Mr. William Sandby is at work on a “ History of the Royal Academy of Arts,” 
from its foundation in 1768 to the present time. This work, besides recording 
the origin and foundation of the Academy, will contain notices of the fine arts, 
and of the early art academies in England. It will likewise comprise an account 
of the chief events in the history of the Royal Academy, its schools, exhibitions, 
funds, &c.; biographical notices of all the royal academicians, associates, and 
engravers, in connection with the Academy ; the rules, regulations, and laws for 
students; lists of those who have obtained gold medals, and other information in 
connection with the operations of the Royal Academy in promoting the advance- 
ment of the fine arts in England during the past century. The work is to be 
published by Messrs. Longman & Co. 

Messrs. Nisbet & Co. have just published a new work for the young, entitled 
“‘ Rambles at Sunnyside,’ which may be read with advantage by all ages. This 


work has been written with a charitable object, the proceeds being devoted to 
the Orphan Asylum at Clapham. While “ Aunt Clara” modestly withholds her | 


name, it is known that she enjoys near relationship with men who are known and 
distinguished in the literary world. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce, for appearance during the present month, 
“Down South; or, An Englishman’s Experience at the Seat of War in America,” 
by 8. Phillips Day, Esq., special correspondent of the Morning Herald, in. two 
vols., with portraits. 

It is said that Dr. Forbes, the Bishop of Brechin, has discovered the long-lost 
Scotch Missal of the tenth century, in the library at Drummond Castle, the seat 
of Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, which has been so long desiderated by antiquaries. 
This work is probably the most interesting liturgical work that has come down 
to us, with the exception of the Stowe MS., now in Lord Ashburnham’s collec- 
tion. The calendar is perfect and very curious, and is enriched with a Gaelic 


rubric and two Gaelic collects. The Bishop proposes to give a minute account of 


it in the preface to’ the “ Arbuthnot Missal,” the printing of which is now nearly 
completed. This discovery will henceforth be coupled with the printing of the 
beautiful copy of the “ Sarum Missal,” in 8vo., pp. 325, s0 much welcomed by 
ritual and liturgical students. 

Mr. Dean, of Ludgate-hill, seems to have quite suspeniled publication of works 
for the young for the more seasonable production of the Valentine ; and whereas 
at Christmas the public were used to stand and admire in his windows the funny 
productions of “ Punch and Judy,” “ Puss in Boots,” “Gulliver's Travels,” &c., 





the same crowd, perhaps, now assembles to view the marvellous collection for 
This old custom, which seems more than ever in vogue, 
dates more than a century back, as a celebrated collector has in his 
two very old single-sheet specimens,—forerunners of the epistles now in 
both printed in Aldermary Churchyard, apparently about 1750. In the « See 
Academy of Accomplishments,” and in “The Countryman’s Complete T 

of Delight,” both published at the latter end of the seventeenth century, there 

“ posies for garlands, and choice Valentines to suit young men and maids.” 

The new volume for March of Hurst & Biackett’s Standard Library of 
Editions, will comprise Miss Kavanagh's “‘ Adele.” 

The trustees of the British Museum have subscribed for fifty copies of a hew 
work, entitled “‘ History of the Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Bran, 
chidi,” for the purpose of presentation to public libraries which cannot afford to 
This book, of which there are only 300 Copies 
printed, the price of each copy being £12. 12s. to subscribers, is by Mr, 0, 7. 
Newton, late her Majesty’s Consul at Halicarnassus, now holding an appointmen 
in the British Museum. 

Messrs. Longman & Co. promise us, in “a few days,” the followi 
works, many of which have been long promised :—“ The Life of Brigadier 
General Sir Samuel Bentham,” written from memoirs left by Lady Ben 
Mr. Bemish’s “ Life of Sir M. I. Brunel.” 
Zealand Life,’ written by Mr. Edwin Hodder. Mr. Corrigan is to relate his 
experiences, in one volume, of his residence of “Ten Days at Athens.” An egg, 
on the help of women in English parishes, by the Rev. J. S. Howson, under the 
title of “‘ Deaconesses,’—this little work has been reprinted, with considerabj, 
additions, from the Quarterly Review. “ Felix Mendelssohn’s Letters from France 
Italy, and Switzerland,” translated by Lady Wallace, is also promised. ; 

An interesting volume to genealogists and antiquarians will shortly be pub. 
lished by Mr. J. C. Iotten, of Piccadilly, the book being handsomely printed by 
Whittingham, containing “‘ The Army Lists of Charles I. and Oliver Cromwelj 
during the Civil War,” now first reprinted from the comparatively unknown 
originals, and edited, with notes, by Ed. Peacock, F.S.A. These most curiong 
lists show on which side the gentlemen of England were to be found during the 
great conflict between the King and the Parliament, and as illustrations of county 
history they are exceedingly interesting. ‘ 

Mr. Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, late Fellow of St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge, 
has become the new editor of the Literary Gazette. 
the public as one of the authors of the “Essays and Reviews,” to which he 
contributed the sixth article in the series, namely, that on the “ Mosaic 
Cosmogony.” 

The contributions for the International Exhibition are gradually leaving Rome, 
Mr. Gatley’s colossal basso-relievo has been got on board a vessel on the Tiber 
after great difficulty, the mass of marble, with its case, weighing not less than 
Mr. Cardwell’s statue of Diana, and his group of Cupid and Pan, 
have also been packed; but Mr. Spence’s colossal group, “ The Finding of 
Moses,” is still in the artist’s studio. 

We believe that Mr. Alfred Tennyson has received from the Princess Alice a 
beautiful and touching autograph letter, written by command of her Majesty, 
expressive of the intense pleasure and consolation which the Queen has derived 
from the verses prefixed to the new edition of the poet laureate’s “ Idylls of the 


St. Valentine. 


pay for such expensive works. 


A volume of “ Memories of New 


Mr. Goodwin is known to 


fourteen tons. 


An official report on the donations made to the Imperial Library in Paris during 
the year 1861 has just been issued. Among the printed works may be cited 
twenty-one volumes from Prince Lucien Bonaparte, the fruits of his studies on 
the language and idioms of Europe; and from the Russian government a com- 
plete collection of the documents relating to the emancipation of the serfs, in 
In the geographical department, a very curious map of 
the world, on vellum, by Jehan Cossin, a Dieppe pilot, dated 1570 ; from the 
British Admiralty a collection of the charts published under its direction in 1860; 
and from the Minister of Public Instruction a copy of the splendid map 
of Gaul under the proconsulate of Caesar, published by order of the Emperor. 
Among the manuscripts, an Ethiopian one, containing the ‘ Fitha-Nagast,” or 
Ethiopian Code, given by the Minister of State; and in antiquities, among other 
gifts from the Emperor, a bronze Gallic-Roman Vase, and a rare Gallic-Roman 
tissera in lead, bearing the name of Alesia. 

The Duke d’Aumale, it is said, is writing a new pamphlet, called “ I'rance 
The object of the author is to defend the reign of the 
citizen king, and to show how superior it was to the present régime. 

A splendid geographical work has been just brought out in Paris. 
entitled ‘ Atlas Sphéroidal et Universel de Géographie.” 
Garnier, has devoted fifteen years to the making of the sixty maps of which the 
book is composed. 

The wild French romancist Féval, he whoin his scenes and incidents surpasses 
the extravagance of Eugene Sue, has written a work, “ Aimée,” in one volume, 
which was published last week in Paris. 

Mr. Mill’s work on “ Representative Government” has been translated into 
French, and published by Guillamin & Co., of Paris. 


twenty-nine volumes. 


under Louis Philippe.” 


Its editor, M. F. A. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From FEBRUARY 7ru to FEBRUARY 131u. 


Madden (R. R.). The Turkish Empire. 1 
vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 10s. Newby. om 
Manual of Devotion (from Writings © > 





entitled « Ye 
Gonar’s Hymns. Monday and Friday 
Book of Trades (S. P. C. K.). “very opened out 
Mistry, and E : 

day, T} xrperime 


Paton (Allan Park). The Web of Life. Post 
(8S. P.C. K.). 18mo. cloth, 1s. , Olographs of « S 
Cust’s (Hon. Sir E.) Annals of the Wars of 

the Eighteenth Century. 
Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 5s. 


Dod's Parliamentary Companiun, 1862. 4s. 6d. 


Quincey (De Thomas). 


Third edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. Ores ‘ST WEEK, an 





Red, White, and Blue. 
** Flemish Interiors.”’ Three vols. 

Hurst & Blackett 

Lectures Franca* 


aiden gg, with a 

hos 4 ra eff, ts . desc 

Ears of Corn from Various Sheaves. a 

Fe: . Jot} Stier 42 to 5 
cap. 8vo. cloth. Stievenan (Leonce). 

Second edition. ~ 


Elgin’s China. \ R , iM 
Stanley’s (Dr. Arthur P.) Eastern i I _ and M 
Second edition. 8vo. cloth. 
Toequeville’s (De) Democracy 
Translated by Henry Reeve. 
Two vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. : 
The Child Comforter (S. P.C.K.). *™ 


Leighton Mao 


| Everybody's Pudding Book. TAINMEN} 
NMENT” py 


Light ; THURS), 
“ight: THURSDay 
t the ROYAL Gs 
SENT STREET, 
jallery 


Hood (Thomas). The Works of. 
Post Svo. cloth. 
Johnstone's Physical Atlas. Valentine (Mrs. R.). 


the Orphan Cousins. 


oa 
Wilkin’s Key to Greek Delectus. 
12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Lon 
Wrigley (Rev. A.). Examples and Prov’ 
Sixth edition, 6d. 


re 
‘Mam 
: nma 
Langford (A.). Pleasant Spots and Famous late musi, 
Crown &vo. cloth. 


Lacroix’s Memorial by Muller. 





Lytton (Sir E. B.). 


A Strange Story. 
vols. post Svo. cloth, £1. 4s. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, 





sT OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 
ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


>. Discussion on Mr. Henry Roberts's paper ‘On the 
at contials of a Healthy Dwelling, and the Extension of its 
ee to the Labouring Population.” 
MEDICAL—324, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} P.M. 
ae é 
TUESDAY. 
OGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 


LI 


pRITISH 


—uUTNgo o. Be 
- ee Civilization and Affiliation of the Races of Man 
. m the evidence of their Systemyof Numeration.” By 


2. ‘**Onthe Ido! Human Head of the 


7 d, Esq. 
John Crawfur . By W. Bollaert and Don Ramon 


Jivaro Indians of Ecuador.” 
de Silva Ferro. lige 
VIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, 
ae g pm. Continued Discussion on Mr. Samuda’s Paper 
“ On Lron-plated Ships.” 
sTATISTICAL—12, St. James’s-square, at 8 P.M. 
National Debts.” By Dr. Levi. 
»s THOLOGICAL—43, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8 P.w. 
ty yRO-EGY PTIAN — 22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
"at 73 
ROYA 
the Ph 


**On 


P.M. ‘ ‘ 
_ INSTITUTION — Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. ‘On 
ysivlogy of the Senses.”” By Mr. John Marshall. 


WEDNESDAY. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m. ‘On 
“the Relative Merits of the different Systems of Working 
Metallic Mines and Collieries.” By 1. C. Salmon, F.G.5., 


“.C.5. —_— : 
LONDON INSTITUTION — Finsbury-circus, at 7 P.M. 
GEOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 1 p.m. Anniversary 


Gita PHIC _Flaxman Hall, University College, at 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY. 


ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. On the Dicyno- 
dont Reptilia, with a Description of some Fossil Remains 
brought by H.R.H. the Prince Alfred, from South Africa, 
November, 1860. By Professor Owen. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. On 
Heat.” By Dr. Tyndall. 

CHEMICAL—Burlington House, at 8 P.a. 

\NTIQU ARTES—Somerset House, at 8} P.M. 

VUMISMATIC—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. | 

LINN ZAN—Burlington House, at8 pM. 1. ‘*On Axile Pro- 
lification.” By M. T. Masters, Esq., F.L.8. 2. ‘*On 
Inocarpus Edulis.” By George Bentham, Esq., Pres. 
LS. 3. “On Algw, collected by Dr. Lyall on the N.W. 
coast of North America.” By W. H. Harvey, M.D., 
F.R.S., and L.S. 4 **On Hamamelidex.” By Professor 
Oliver, F.L.8., &e. 

Faipay. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.m, ‘On 
the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.” By James 
Fergusson, Esq. 

SATURDAY. 

pOTANIC—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, at 3} p.m. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. 
the English Language.” By Rev. A. J. D’Orsey. | 


**On 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

| OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 

PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. Immense success of Mr. J. 

Benedict's new opera, the Lily of Killarney, Another NEW 

OPERA in 3 Aets. Wonderful combination of attraction ! On 

MONDAY, February 17th, and during the week, will be pre- 

sented the New and Romantie Opera in 3 acts, entitled, 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Libretto by John Oxenford and Dion Boucicault, and 
the Music by Jules Benedict ; Danny Man, Mr. Santley; Har- 
(jiress Cregan, Mr. Henry Haigh; Mr. Corrigan, Mr. ©. Dussek; 
Father Tom, Mr. Paley; Mr. O’Moore, Mr. C. Lyall; Mr. 
Hyland Creagh, Mr. Wallworth; and Myles-na-Coppaleen, 
Mr. W. Harrison. Anne Chute, Miss Jessie McLean; Mrs. 
Cregan, Miss Susan Pyne; Sheelah, ‘Miss Topham; and Kily 
‘Connor (the Lily of Killarney, or the Colleen Bawn), Miss 
Louisa Pyne. Conductor,'Mr. Alfred Mellon. After which 
the Grand Comic Pantomime of ‘HARLEQUIN GULLIVER.” 
Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Principal Danseuse, Mdlle. La- 
moureux, The Box Office open daily from 10 till 5. Places 
booked without charge. Commence at Seven. 


TNHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

Immense attraction of Mr. SOTHERN, in Lord Dun- 
“reary. The reading ** Brother Sam’s” letter nightly encored. 
The PANTOMIME every evening. On MONDAY, February 
‘7, and during the week, at7, OUR AMERICAN COUSIN, 
— Buckstone, Mr. Sothern,'!Mr. Chippendale, Mrs. C. Young, 
liss M. Oliver, &e., after which the PANTOMIME of LIT- 
Vith allthe Magnificent Scenery, by 
Box Office open daily from 10 till 5. 





Fenton. 


rrnw ~ ° 
JOLYTECHNIC.— Monday Evening, at &, 
7 Musical Entertainment by George Buckland, Esq., 

u — aa Manners and Customs of Ye Englysshe.’’—On 
ear and Friday Evenings, and Saturday at 3, Lecture by 
' eng J. H. Pepper, on the “ Magnificent Field of Dis- 
ry opened out by the New Terrestrial and Stella Che- 
day. Ti and Experiments of Bunsen and Kirchhoff.” On Tues- 
—~aben rsday,and Saturday, at Zand } past 7, beautiful series of 
“+e of ** Scenes in America,”” by Mr. England, Lon- 
sae cope © oe rs ~Modern Magic, by Mr. Matthews. 

I W EEK, and daily at 4 and 9, the highly successfui 

‘| Pantomime of Harlequin and Mother Goose ; or, the 

ee, with all the remarkable Optical and Phantas- 


{ j 
mien f 


Magoria effurte. J . : “ : - - . 
+ Uects 5 description and Comic Songs by G. A. Cooper, 


All the other Le . : 
ue other Lectures and Entertainments.—Open from 


4- to 5, and 7 to 10, 


\ K and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 

INMEN OLN PARRY, give their POPULAR ENTER- 

- THURS EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 
the ROY teh and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, 
ENT STRING? UALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, RE- 
tall-chaine te Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
lallers pe secured in advance, without charge, at the 
treet. MRS r- Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, 201, Regent- 
Memes GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbiddy (song, 

wima wen't bring me out”). Mr. JOHN PARRY will 
MARK Uy, the vicissitudes of a “COLLEEN BAWN.” 
NEDNEsp age MON * ABOUT LONDON,” MONDAY, 
LTURDAy pant FRIDAY MORNINGS, at Three o'clock ; 
t the Galler. EVENING at Eight, Stalls secured in advance 


Pat 


| 


| 
| 





VENING LECTURES AT THE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Jermyn-street. 

Dr. TYNDALL, F.R.S., will commence a Course of TEN 
LECTURES, on LIGHT, on SATURDAY, the 22nd FEBRU- 
ARY, at Seven o'clock ; to be continued on each succeeding 
Saturday evening until lst April, when they will be delivered 
on Tuesday and Saturday evenings. 

Tickets for the whole course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


FINE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 


—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
ictures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
y Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 

of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T.JERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 





FH ODP SSDEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 

FIVE PUPILS were sent up from the above School at 
Christmas to the Cambridge Middle Class Examination with 
the following results :-— 

W. M. Johnson, Valparaiso, 8. America, passed in honours, 

J.T. Archer, Islington. 

A. Paxon, Twickenham. 

E. B. Souper, Perth, W. Australia. 

M. M. Thompson, London. 

A Prospectus of the School, containing Terms and full par- 
ticulars, may be had on application to the Principals, 


Messrs. HASLEWOOD & LUPTON. 


Passed, 





UX ITY FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860....,, £70,656 16 0O 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 

















NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City, 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


: WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £100,000. Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 


Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 


Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


NITED‘ KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scott, Chairman. 
Cuaries Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Sprctat Noticn.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. Therg have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 

Amount payable 
up tu Dee. 1854, 











Sum Insured, Bonuses added. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


Oye RD AND COLLARD’'S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR. 
STREET, BOND-STRERT, where all communications are to 
be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C, 


Pp & 5S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
e@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 

(nearly op posite Bond-street), 

In conjunction with their City Premises, 

91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 

THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


Illustrated Catalognes gratis and post-free. 





| pense, has the advantage of being remarkab 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, ard most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country, 


Bedsteads, from ......... ead 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. Od. to £6 Os, each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
BEES CORB OB ws sscisssicsicccccccesscccocsosceces 4s. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set 
of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s, to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


IDDELL’S PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 
building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 


PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £5. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


i EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 

fy simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, sella cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts Po private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.’ 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 


CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 


15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 


N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
i 250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


rHXO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Indispensable accompaniments to Youth on their re- 
turn to school, are ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 
ae the growth, and improving and beautifying the 
air; ROWLAN D8’ KALYDOK, for the skin and complexion, 
and removing cutaneous defects; and ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, 
and preserving the gums. 
Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “* Rowlands’”’ articles. 


O MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 
BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. In tins, 
at ls. 14d.; 1lb., 28.9d.; 12)b., 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; No. 63 and 150, Oxford- 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists, 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several uuprincipled parties 
have been oe Boll to vend imitations, Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “* Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorody ne’’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell. 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


YOUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 


CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’ 


| COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by te 


Faculty-——Testimonials from the most eminent of whom ma, 
be inspected as the most eifectual, safe, speedy, and cya 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of theLiags 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 28. Od., 3.41 
and lls. each. Tuomwas Keatine, Pharmaceutical Chemis, 
79, St, Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, 
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ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 


STEAM BOLLERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station. | 
ieotien te | 


ary. Tertimonials and iculars forwarded on 
P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
a, 37, -. .~ ay woe a ~p or 
their Agents in the Princi an turing Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. - 


Acryts 1x Great Barrary :— 


Aberdeen—Mr. James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. 
Wood. Hull—Messrs. A. L. Fleming 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 8. & Co. 
G. Fielden. Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West- 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, | wood. 
C.E. | Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 
Birmingham — Mr. Adam | Live 1—Mr. J. MeInnes. 
Dixon. | Manchester—Mesars. Morris 





Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. | and Satton. 
Devonport—Mr.Corn. Boolds. Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N. 
Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. 


Dundee— Mr. R. J. Niven. 

Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. 

Forest of Dean—Mr.T. Nichol- 
son, Lydney. 

Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. 

Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby 


and Son. 
Hartlepool— Mr. W. Talbot | 
Cheesman. | 


Nottingham— Mr. G. D. 
Hughes. 

Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 

Southampton— Mr. Jos. Clark. 

Southsea—Mr. T. Chees- 


man. 
Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 
ker. 


Forrien :— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 


Belgium—- Messrs. Breuls, South Russia—Mr. William 
Bros., Antwerp. | Baxter, Nicolaeff. 

Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, South Australia—Mr. W. Is- 
Georgetown. bister, Adeiaide, 


rue BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as « simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton's Prius act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at ls. 1}d., 28. 0d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Nortoyr’s Prius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 

tioned by the medical profession, and unive accepted by 

the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 

heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 

aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 

and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 

uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 

Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 


JARR'S LIFE PILLS ACT AS A WARM 

and Balsamic Aperient, removing without the slightest 

pain or inconvenience ali obstructions, and restoring the whole 
system to a state of health and comfort. 


Sole proprietors, T. ROBERTS & Co., Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 


In boxes, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in family packets 
lls. each, 


—_—— ee - _-— 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
BHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘‘1 deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’'s guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medical 
efficacy.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘The Spas of Ger- 
many.”’—‘* Dr. Granville bas found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed.” 


Dre. pe Jowon’s Liaut-Browx Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Lxrretst Hailf-pinis, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 46. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINB, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggiste. 


BOLE CONSIGNEES : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, Loncon, W.C. 





Cavriox,.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


} 


| 





LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS 


OF THE 


ROYAL 


ENGLAND. 


NoORTHUMBERLAND— 

1 Berwick-on-Tweed. 
North Sunderland. 
Boulmer. 
Alnmouth. 

5 Haurley. 
Newbiggin. 
Cullercoats. 
Tynemouth. 

Dvurenau-— 
Whitburn. 
10 Seaton Carew. 
Yorxsnirre— 
Middlesborough. 
Redcar. 
Saltburn. 
Whitby. 

15 Scarborough, 
Filey. 

Bridlington. 

Hornsea. 
Norro.tk— 

Blakeney. 

20 Cromer. 
Mundesley. 
Bacton. 

Palling. 
Winterton. 
25 Caistor. 
Yarmouth, No. 1. 
“6 No. 2. 
SurroLtk— 
Loweatoft. 
Pakefield. 

30 Southwold. 

Thorpeness, No. 1. 
” No. 2. 

Aldborough. 
Kent— 

Kingsgate, 

35 Margate. 
Walmer. 


ee —— 


NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Dover. 
Dungeness. 

Susssx— 
Camber. 

40 Rye. 
Hastings. 
Eastbourne. 
Newhaven. 
Brighton. 

45 Selsey. 

Iste or WicutT— 
Brighstone Grange. 
Brooke. 

GUERNSEY— 

St. Sampson's. 

DorsetT— 

Lyme Regis. 

SovtTn Drvon— 

50 Exmouth. 
Teignmouth, 
Plymouth. 

CoRNWALL 
Fowey. 
Lizard. 

55 Penzance. 
Sennen Cove. 
St. Ives. 
Newquay. 
Padstow. 

60 Bude Haven. 

Nortu Drevon— 
Appledore. 
Braunton. 


WALES. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE— 
Penarth. 
Portheawl. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE— 
65 Llanelly. 
Carmarthen Bay. 
PEMBROKESHIRE— 
Tenby. 
Fishguard, 








CARDIGANSHIRE— 
Cardigan. 
70 Aberystwith, 
MERION ETHSHIRE— 
Aberdovey. 
Barmouth. 
CARNARVONSHIRE— 
Portmadoc. 
Orme’s Head. 
ANGLESEY— 

75 Lianddwyn. 
Rhoscolyn. 
Holyhead. 
Cemlyn. 
Moelfre. 

80 Penmon. 

FLIntTsHiIrE— 
Rhyl (Tubular). 
LANCASHIRE— 
Southport. 
Lytham. 
Fleetwood. 
CuMBERLAND— 

85 Silloth. 

IsLE oF Man— 
Castletown. 


SCOTLAND. 


KirRKCUDBRIGHT— 

Kirkeudbright. 
AYRSHIRE— 

Ayr. 

Irvine. 
ARGYLESHIRE— 

90 Cantire. 

CAITHNESS-SHIRE— 

Thurso. 
ELGINSHIRE— 

Lossiemouth. 
BaNFFSHIRE— 

Buckie. 

Banff. 














| 
| 
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ABERDEENSHIRE— 
95 Fraserbur 
Forrar— gh. 
Buddon Ness, 
Dundee, 
FirksHirE— 
St. Andrew’s, 
HADDINGTONSHiIRE— 
North Berwick, 


IRELAND, 


Co. ANTRIM— 
100 Portrush, 
Co. Dowxn— 
Groomsport, 
india 
Newcastle, 
Co, Loutn— 
Dundalk. 
105 Drogheda, 
Co. Dustin— 
Skerries. 
Howth. 
Pool Beg. 
Kingstown. 
Co. Wicktow— 
110 Wicklow. 
Arklow. 
Co. WExrorp— 
Cahore. 
Wexford, No. 1, 


Rosslare Fort, No, 2 


115 Carnsore. 
Co. WaTERFoRD— 
Tramore. 
Dungarvan, 
Ardmore. 
Co, Corxk— 
Youghal. 
120 Ballycotton. 
Co. Mayo— 
121 Westport. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE EXTRACTS FROM THE GENERAL RULES OF MANAGEMENT :— 


“Each Life-boat to have a Coxswain Superintendent, with a fixed Annual Salary of £8. 


“The Life-boat to be regularly taken afloat for exercise once every quarter, fully manned and equippel, 
so that the Crew may be familiar with her qualities and proper management. On every occasion of exercise, 
the men to be paid 5s. each in stormy weather, and 3s. each in fine weather; and on every occasion of 
going off to a Wreck to save Life, each of the Crew to receive 10s. by day and £1 by night, and equal 


shares of any Local Subscriptions which may be raised to reward any special act of gallantry or exertion. 


«“ The Crew are provided with Life-belts. 


or re-placed, if in the least degree in a doubtful condition. 


“The Life-boat to be kept on her Carriage, in the Boat-house, with all her gear in her ready for use. 
Signals are agreed upon for calling the Life-boats’ Crews together; and immediately on intimation ofa 
Wreck, or Vessel in distress, the Coxswain is to muster his Crew, launch his Boat, and proceed to her 


assistance. 


“ The Local Committee to make quarterly inspection, and Report to the Institution as to the behaviour 
of the Boat during exercise, pointing out any defect that may be remedied, and offering any suggestion that 


may conduce to the efficiency of the service.” 


The Coxswain is required to keep a list of all the Life-boat 
Stores, which are to be examined once a quarter by the Local Committee, in order to their being repaired, 
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MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING m 
The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 
description is aes Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at @ moment's notice. The most Reasons 
, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


MOURNING at their Fatablishment. 


Prices are charge 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


“ho 


be made by PURCHASING 


Mourning Costume of ever 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 


JAY’S. 


Sparkling ditto 
Sparkling Cham 
Fine old Sack, rar 
Frontignac, Constan 
Fine Old Pale Cog 
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Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LON 
forwarding their orders to THIS EsTaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is key 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


DON. Families will effect a great saving bf 
be purchased st 


ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 
DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


—_— 





MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these ©° 


spur 
unter 


productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. 10 P y 


this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 
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GUSH AND FERGUSON'S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 


9 
12, 


KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





In the Pre 


ss, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anv Posr Pat, on Application), Illustrated, 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Showing 


how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with a 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 





COLLECTIONS OF THE 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
showing HOW, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
; from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 
ALL FLOWER SEEDS 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s. 


SENT POST PAID. 
ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





12, 


BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


TF the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
5 hype & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811, It is increasing im value, and the time must soun 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s,, 428., and 48s, per dozen. 





Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 48s. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ................cs00eees 248. 308. yy 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

ITED covinhsccacanibeanstbaovecnsiaans 36s. 423.488. 45 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 4, 
Hock and Moselle .., 30s. 36s. 488. 608. to 120s. ,, 
Sparkling ditto ..........ccseeceseeeees 60s. 663.788. 45 


Sparkling Champagne .., 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.783. 4, 
_Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with « priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 

Wwuat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
haracters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
y. Saswer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SpecimEN 

snag Tyres, and information for authors, sent on applica- 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


| UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
More than HALF A MILLION VOTL.UMES have been 


DDED to this LIBRARY since January, 1858. 
This sup »] ss 





mee y somarione a large number of copies of every 
ISTORY of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
DRavy,’, VIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, 


icy. g 4 ADVENTURE, and the HIGHER CLASS of 


REVISED LISTS of the PRINCIPAL 


‘ reulation, 
‘tage free on 


WORKS at present 
are NOW READY, and will be forwarded, 
application. 
ae Cuartes Epwarp Mvpre, 
tiord. » 
“ora-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and 
New-street, Birmingham. 


‘ 
%2 


- a") — 2 es 





Sth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 


? Stamps, 
DISEASES THE SKIN: 


bst published, 


OF 


a to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 


Cases r Te * o . 
ster, Ty.) 2 @OMAS Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
ern Dispensa 


et, Fitzroy.» — lor Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte- 

spensable little a; is This admirable, we might almost say 

ed with i ae ies comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 

rkish Bath» a; oUt and most temperate chapter on the 
i. Me dical Critic, 


Lond n> 
a: T, Ricuagps, 37, Great Queen-street. 











[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXI, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I, Railway Control. 
II. The Princess Charlotte. 
III. Popular Education—the New Code, 
IV. Iceland—the Change of Faith. 
V. The late Prince Consort. 
VI. Spain as it is. 
VIL. Lord Castlereagh. 
VILI. The American Crisis. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE LEISURE HOUR, No.529, for Feb. 13th, 
Price ON® PENNy, contains :—A Life’s Secret: Chap. 
VII. Illustrated by John Gilbert.—Mexico, Part I.—Sensa- 
tional Advertising.-Hartebeest Chase, with Illustration. 
Representative Characters of the Renaissance: I. Olympia 
Morata.—My Adventures in the Far West: Chap. VII. "My 
First School.—A Journey to Paris. 
London: 56, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 407, for 
Feb. 13th, Price ONE Penny. Contains :—From Dawn 
to Dark in Italy: chap. XIII. The Sentence; Chap. XIV. 
Among the Mountains.—The Rev. Henry Townley: I. (His 
Early Life and Conversation; If. His early Zeal and Conse- 
cration.—An Utterance by the Grave.—Leaves from my Port- 
folio, by a Missionary in Bengal: I. My Native Preacher, 
continued.—A Hole in the Pocket.—The Young Sceptic Con- 
verted.—PvuLrit IN THE Famity : The Lord our Righteousness, 
—PaGES FOR THE YOUNG. 


Retiaiovus Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


A N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION will be issued with 
the ART-JOURNAL for 1862 (commencing on April 1), each 
part of which will consist of twenty-four illustrated pages, and 
contain about one hundred and twenty engravings. NO EXTRA 
CHARGE will be made for the ART-JOURNAL containing 
such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required 
for the introduction—with Critical and Explanatory Notices— 
of any object of Art engraved, 

The ART-JOURNAL for January and February commences 
a NEW SERIES of this Work, containing Engravings from 
Selected Pictures by the chief British Artists. 
now published are the ‘‘ Chieftain’s Friends,” after Landseer, 
R.A., and ‘* The Swing,”’ after F. Goodall, A.R.A. The Series 
of Engravings from the Paintings of Turner is continued ; and 
numerous Engravings of various subjects also illustrate each 
part of the Journal. 





aoe SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 








L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 

STEINEM i dubthetbinkanigenasciecesusbivecedoiseeeunans Is. 6d. 
NG ss dain shh accEbANis vchediisidvbacediaubveiviesad 1s. 3d, 
SER ERE Ts. | dhisialibtiercechscesttessstevaleteshéttessctnces 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ ls. 6d, 
Exercises .....0000... Is. 6d. 

Camadr, With Labi WRObeO  occcccccccccccoccccecscscoscce Is. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes..............ccscceceecseeees 1s. 6d, 
Virgil, with Latin Notes ............cccccccosccossseee 1s. Od. 
Chapeal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. Od. 
—— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d, 

ry, lL) Se ee ..» 1s. 6d, 


All strongly bound in boards. 
( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 
Catalogue apeebetionliy arranged with Authors’ 
J names and their several works. 
List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
German List. 
\ Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 


Catalogues 
supplied 
by post on 
receipt of 
& postage 
stamp, 
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The examples | 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


Just published, in One Volume, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
and Vignette Title, price 8s. 6d., cloth, 


HE WEST INDIE 8: 
THEIR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION, 
By Epwarp Bean Unperaitt, 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





ee ee 


Just published, a New Edition, in One Volume, price 15s, cloth 
lettered, bevelled boards, 


4 eos ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 


By the late Curistorpuer ANDERSON, 
Edited by his Nephew, Hvuam Anprrsoy, 


—_—_ 





London : Jackson, Watrorp, & Hoppgr, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


FROFESSOR GODWIN’S CONGREGATIONAL 
LECTURE. 
Now Ready, in One Volume, crown 8yo., price 6s., cloth 


lettered, 
BRL STIitiAnR FAIRE. Bs 


its Nature and Object—Causes and Effects. 


—» 


By Joun H. Gopwiy. 
London: Jacksox, Watrorp, & Hopper, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 
SECOND THOUSAND. 
Just Published, in Crown Svo., 7s. 6d., printed in Antique 
Type, with Frontispiece, &c., 
OS EPH ALLEIN E: 
HIS COMPANIONS AND TIMES; a Memorial of 
Biack Bartholomew, 1662. 


— <a - _ 


By Cuaries Stanrorp. 
Author of “ Central Truths,” ‘‘ Power in Weakness,” &c., &c, 
London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hoppgr, 18, St, Paul's 
Churchyard, 


In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of 

N R. ISAAC TAYLOR’S HISTORY of the 

4 TRANSMISSION of ANCIENT ROOKS to 

MODERN TIMES; together with the Process of Historical 

Proof. 


By the same Author, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


THE WORLD OF MIND. 
An Elementary Book. 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Ilopper, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





——————— — _—— - 


In foolscap 8vo., price 2s, 6d. boards, 


OHN HOWARD: 


e wortH Dixon, 
general circulation. 


a Memoir. sy Hep- 
A Cheap and Revised Edition, for 


London; Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper, 138, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


DR. PYE SMITH’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES, 
Second and Cheaper Edition, in one large volume, 8vo., 
price 15s. cloth, 


VIRST LINES of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
By Joun Pye Suitu, D.D.,LL.D., F.RLS., F.G.8, Edited 
by Witiram Farrar, 


London: Jackson, Watvorp, & Hoppsr, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


Second Edition, in crown 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 


IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF CHURCH 

4 LIFE IN AUSTRALIA; including Thoughts on Some 

Things at Home. To which is added, TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO: Then and Now. By T. Binngy. 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hoppkr, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 


a ee —_—— — - 


PALESTINE LOST. 
Third Edition, in 18mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


( BJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
ISRAEL'S FUTURE RESTORATION TO THEIR 
OWN LAND, NATIONAL PRE-EMINENCE, &. By 


EDWARD SWAINE. 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hoppsgr, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 





IN THE PRESS, 
I, 
In 1 volume, crown 8vo., 
HURCH and STATE TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO, being a History of Ecclesiastical Affairs 


from 1660—1663, 
By Joun StovGutoys, 


Author of “ Ages of Christendom before the Reformation,” &c, 
II; 
In 1 vol., crown octavo, 


TROUBLESOME TIMES; or, Leaves from the Note- 
Book of the Rev, Mr. John Hick 3, an ejected Nonconformist 
Minister, 1670-1. 


Transcribed by Janz Bowutna Cuancu. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. Caaxies Stanvorp, Author 
of “‘ Joseph Alleine,”” &c. 


London; Jacxsox, Watrorv, & Hoppgg, 14, St, Paul's 
Churchyard, 
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In preparation, fcp. &vo., cloth, 

Waste Products and Undeveloped 
Substances; or, Hinte for Enterprise in Neglected Fields. 
Rv P. L. Simmonns, editor of the * Technologist,’ author of 
* Products of the Vegetabie Kingdom,” &c. 

London: Rosset Harpwicks, 192, Piccadilly. 


Part L., price 1s. ; Part II., 1s. 6d., or together in cloth, 3s... 
fully Mustrated, 


Dr. Lankester on Food: a Course of 
Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum. 
On Water On Alcohol 
On Salt On Wine, Spirits, and Beer 
On Starch and Sugar On Condiments, Spices, and 
On Oil, Butter, and Fat Flavours 
On Fiesh-forming Food On Tea and Coffee 
On Animal Food On Tobacco and Opium 

London: Rongert Harpwickr, 192, Piccadilly. 


Fourth edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s., m4 


Our Social Bees; Pictures of Town 
and Country, and other Papers. By Anprew Wywrer, M.D., 
author of “ Curiosities of Civilization.” Containing 45 entertain- 
ing and instructive articles, among which will be found :— London 
Smoke; Mock Auctions; The Suction-post; Our Peck of 
Dirt: The Artificial Man; Britannia’s Smelling-Bottl-; The 
Post-Office; Commercial Grief; Aérated Bread; Needle- 
making; Preserved Meats; Wenham Lake Ice; Turkish 
Baths; Who is Mr. Reuter ? ; Candle-making ; London Stout ; 
Sewing Machines; Physical Antipsthies; Ocean Horticulture ; 
Brain Difficulties ; Human Hair, &c. 

London: Rongrt Haxpwickr, 192, Piccadilly. 


Fifth edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s., 


Curiosities of Civilization. By Dr. 
Axparw Wyyster. Reprinted from the Quarterly and Edin- 


burgh Reviews. Contents:—The London Commissariat ; Food 
and ite Adulterations; Advertisements ; The Zoological Gar- 


dens; Rats; Woolwich Arsenal ; Shipwrecks; Lodging, Food, 
and Dress of Soldiers; The Electme Telegraph; Fires and 
Fire Insurance; The Police and the Thieves; Mortality in 
Trades and Professions ; Lunatic Asylums. 

London: Ronert Harpwicker, 192, Piccadilly. 


Editions for 1862.—Keady shortly, 


The Shilling Peerage. 

Hardwicke's Shilling Baronetage. 

Hardwicke's Shilling Knightage. 
Hardwicke’s Shilling House of Commons. 
Containing the birth, accession, and marriage of each person- 
age, his heir, apparent or presumptive, family name, political 
bias and patronage, as also a brief notice of the offices which 
he has hitherto hed, his town address and country residences. 

Compiled by Epwarp Watrorp, Esq., M.A. 

London : Rosgsrt Harpwickr, 192, Piccadilly. 


Cloth, gilt edges, = Is., ators 


How to Address Titled People, Com- 
anion to the Writing-desk; or, How to Address, Begin, and 
Ena Letters to Titled and Official Personages ; together with a 
table of precedence, copious list of abbreviations, rules for punc- 
tuation, instructions in correcting for the press, and other useful 
information.—London : Rorgrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Fully Dlustrated; Well printed ; Wonderfully Cheap. 
Hardwicke’s Elementary Books :— 


Chemistry, complete, 6d.; | Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, 
Three parts, 2d. each. 

Mechanics, complete, 4d.; Two 
parts, 2d. each. 

Hydrostatice, complete, 2d. 

Hydraulics, complete, 2d. parts, 2d. each, 

Murray’sGrammar, complete, | Phrenology, 24. 
2d. © Shorthand, 2d. 

Mackenzie's Tables, 2d. 

London: Rozgsxr HarpwickR, 192, Piccadilly, and all 
Booksellers. 





2d. each. 
Bookkeeping, complete, 2d. 
Mavor's Spelling, 4d.; Two 








: Now ready, 
Mangnall’s Questions, Complete, Is. 
Carefully revised and brought up to the present time. It is 
well printed and strongly bound. A sample copy sent on 
receipt of 12 stamps. Also, 
Murray's Grammar, com- | Bookkeeping, complete, 2d. 
plete, 2d. | Mavor’s Spelling, 4d. Two 
Walkinghame’s parts, 2d. each, 
complete, 4d. Shorthand, 2d. 
2d. each. Phrenology, 2d. 
London: R. Harpwicxs, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Arithmetic, 
Two parts, 


Fep. Svo., price 2s. 6d., fully illustrated, 


Old Bones; or, Notes for Young 


Naturalists. By the Rev. W. 8. Symonps, Rector of Pen- 
dock. A small Manual of Paleontology. 


** Although modest in its plan, it is a very superior work, 
broad, exact, sufficiently explained by well-chosen examples, 
and amply illustrated.’’"— Daily News. 

London: Roprrt Haxpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Royal 32mo., cloth, price 1s., 


Hardwicke’s Handy-Book of London: 
an Easy and Comprehensive Guide to Everywhere worth See- 
ing and Hearing. Contents:—Bazaars, Ball Rooms, Cathe- 
drals, Dining Rooms, Exhibitions, Mansions of the Nobility, 
Markets, Money Order Offices, Monuments and Statues, 
Museums, Musie Halls and Concert Rooms, Out-door Amuse- 
ments, Omniluses, Palaces, Parks, Paasport Offices, Pic- 
ture Galleries, Regulations, Popular Entertainments, Police 
Courts, Prisons, Railway Stations, Steamboats, Theatres, 
Telegraph Offices, & —Harpwickr, Piccadilly. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d., with Illustrations from Nature, 
bv Tuffen West, 


On Diseases of the Kidney and Dropsy. 
Ry 8. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital, and joint Lecturer on Medicine at the 
Middlesex Hospital Médical College.—‘‘ A whole profession is 
elevated when such creditable works are produced by any of 
its members.’’——Dobell’s Lectures. 

London: Rosgert Harpwicxr, 192, Piccadilly. 


Just published, fep. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


The Poet of the Age; a Satirical Poem, 
with Introductory Remarks on the Decline of Poetry, and 
Critical Notes.—London : Ronrrt HarpwickxR, 192, Piccadilly. 


second edition, pp. 98, price Is., 5 
Essays and Reviews: a Protest against 
the Attempt of the Bishops and of Convocation to narrow the 
range of Theological Speculation. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Williams, with a new preface and appendices, containing ex- 
tracts from each of the seven Essays, exhibiting the general 
character and spirit of the work. By the Rev. R. B. KEN- 
NARD, M.A., Oxon. Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 
London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 8vo > sewed, lua pp. price 1s. 6d., 
Southern Secession: a Letter ad- 
dressed to Capt. M. T. Maury, Confederate Navy, on his Letter 
to Admiral Fitzrov. By Jonny Weisroup Cowsit, Esq. 
London: Rozszrt Hagpwicks, 12, Piccadilly. 





complete, 4d.; Two parts, | 


ART-CRITICS 


Absurd Character of Art-Criticism in England. 


PUBLIC. 


T 


ENGLISH G 











ALIGNANL 





A JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry 
Merchants and Mannfactzrers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 
PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 
the Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
of Articles of a literary and popular character: it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Pybjjp 


throughout the World. 


Opinion on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &c. 


ao 


CONTRASTED. 


Tue various Notices of the Press on the Picture Exhibitions—The British Institution—Portland ( tallery 
—Society of British Artists—Old and New Water-Colour Societies—The Royal Academy, &c.—vwil] appear 
from time to time in “PUBLIC OPINION,” arranged in a form to show by contrast the Contradictory and 


OPINION, 


CONTENTS:—-FEBRUARY 15, 1862. 


FORBEARANCE OF THE POOR : 


HOME, 


Morning Post. 
Daily Telegraph. 
Morning Chronicle. 
THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” AND THE ‘ts LONDON 
REVIEW” ON CARLISLO-PALMERSTON BISHOPS : 
Saturday Review. 
London Review. 
THE TWO IDOLATRIES: 
Spectator. 
THE BATTLE OF THE ENGLISH AND IRISH CATHO- 
LICS IN ENGLAND: 
Universal News. 
BARRISTERS’ UNIONS: 
Bee-hive. 
RELIGIOUS CERTAINTY : 
Union. 
— FROM THE GROCER’S POINT OF 
Grocer. 
MR. BENEDICT’S NEW OPERA: 
Times,) Morning Post, Morning Herald, Daily News, 
Daily Telegraph. 


AMERICA. 
THE BLOCKADE—EUROPEAN INTERVENTION : 

New York Herald. 
New York World. 
New York Times. 
Spectator. 
Times. 
Morning Herald. 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 
La Patrie. 
Llanelly Telegraph. 


| 


TH ——e MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS | 
A EB: 


| 





Saturday Review. 


SANITARY LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK: 


American Medical Times. 


MEXICO. 
THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN : 


Donau Zeitung, L’ Indépendance Belge. 


FRANCE. 
THE FRENCH PRESS ON THE QUEEN’S SPEECH: 


La Patrie. 
Le Journal des Déhats, &e. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE RENTES: 


Le Journal des Débats. 
L’ Opinion Nationale. 


ITALY. 
THE EVACUATION OF ROME: 


Das Vaterland. 


THE RICASOLI CIRCULAR: 


La Patrie. 


THE EAST. 
PANBYZANTINISM : 


PROPOSED 


Saturday Review. 


6 Ayres Tav Bugavriwey Aawy, 


Le Charivari. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


OFFICIAL ANSWERS OF THE CHURCH OF EN. 


ECREE FOR THE SULTAN: 


LAND TO THE * ESSAYS AND REVIEWS:” 


Church Review, Press, John Bull, &c. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM: 


Critic, Saturday Review. 


DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS: 


THE RELIGIOUS HERESIES OF, THE WORKING 


CLASSES : 
Westminster Review. 





To English Residents 


abroad PUBLIC OPINION 


is 


EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 





OFFICE-3, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 


invaluable. 





SCHOOL 


HISTORY 


OF 





Second Edition, 12mo., with Illustrations, reduced to Six Shillings. 


HISTORY 


FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 





«A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent dis- 
coveries of the critical school into working compe- 


| tition with the miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of 


our youth.” —Christian Remembrancer. 


I 








OF 
BY 


MRS. HAMILTON 


“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration 


ROME. 


ROME, 


GRAY. 


is admirably caleulated to awaken and sustain © 
attention.”’—-Athenwum. 


Also, by the same, 


The 


of the History of Rome. 


12mo., 6s. cloth. 


London: HATCHARD & CO., 187, Piccadilly. 


=MPERORS of ROME, from AUGUSTUS to CONSTANTINE ; being a Continuation 


ee 





THE PUBLIC ARE RESPECTFULLY INFORMED THAT THE FOLLOWING SERIES OF 
WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
CLASSICAL WORKS 


Are now the property of Mr. J. S. VIRTUE, and will be supplied in future from him at 26, Ivi-1AN®~ 
WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY WORKS, complete ; for the use of Beginners. 
9 RUDIMENTARY SERIES ON MINES, Kc. 
9 NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
9 GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


° , . : . . Sent 
*,* Several New Works, by standard Authors, are now in progress, with the view of rendering the 


complete. 


London: J. 8S. VIRTUE, 28, Ivy-lane, and 294, City-road, E.C. 


Catalogues to be had on application. 
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Being a C 
Civjj War,” 
Sixpence 
. Both the above 
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| EIGHTON ) 


London : Witt 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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OM THE EARLIEST TIME 


TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE. 


By Dr. THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


Translated under the sanction and revision of the Author, with Additions. 
With an INTRODUCTION by Dr. SCHMITZ. 


EAST LYNNE. 


Vols. I. and II. 


THIRD EDITION. IN THREE VOLUMES. 


Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. DICKSON. 


Crown 8vo. 18s. 


BY MRS. H. WOOD. 


« In our opinion, ‘ East Lynne’ is the best novel of the season. It is found by all readers highly entertaining. Its plot retains us in the proper mood of suspense, and its characters have @ 


hold on our sympathies, Its author exhibits very great skill both in characterisation and construction. . 


YONGE’S VIRGILII 


THE 


FOR 


LORD 


DUNDONALD’S 


BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, 


USE OF ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, AND WINCHESTER. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Tost 8vo., strongly bound, 7s. 6d. 


(LORD COCHRANE) 


WITH FOUR CHARTS AND PORTRAIT. 5s. 


« Ought to be a prize-book in every military and naval school.””—London Review. 
« We may safely predict for this work an unbounded popularity. A narrative of heroic adventure, every line of which should be perused by Englishmen.”’—Times, 


HENEAGE JESSIE’S MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD 
THE THIRD AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 8vo., with Portraits, 15s. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 1,060 Recipes and 40 


Illustrations. Price 5s. 


‘An admirable manual for every household.’”’— Times. 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHALL HALL, M.D., 


His Wipow. 8vo., with Portrait, 14s. 


* «This work cannot fail to command respect and sympathy for the many interesting facts it 
contains relative to a public benefactor, an able physician, a thoroughly good-hearted man,’’— 


Observer. 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. With 8 Spirited Illustrations 


by Wotr. Neatly bound, 5s. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The Popular Edition, Price 5s. 
Also, in Two Vols., 8vo., with all the Illustrations of Joun Leecu and Ggorce CrurksuanK, 15s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS: An entirely New Edition, 


comprising the Songsand Ballads of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, the Irish Whiskey Drinker, 
Samuel Lover, Longfellow, Moore, George Canning, Ingoldsby, &c. i 


bound, 


McCAUSLAND’S (Dr. Q.C.) 





SERMONS IN STONES; 


or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. Eighth Edition. 4s. 





CARTHAGE 


F.R.S. By N. Davis, F.R.G.S. 


HISTORY. 


By Joun Trmas, F.S.A. 
Theodore Hook. 


Price 5s., handsomely Preparation. 


7s. 6d, 





. She has achieved considerable success. . . 


* East Lynne 


ET ANEIS. 


is a first-rate story.’’— Times. 


By Ep. Currrorp. §8vo., 12s. 


AND ITS REMAINS; being an Account 


of Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Phenician Metropolis, and in other 
Adjacent Places, conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government. By Dr, 
8vo., with Thirty-six fine Illustrations. 


BUCKLAND’S (FRANCIS) CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 


First Series-—-Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, 6s. 
Hyenas, Crows, Eagles, Pheasants, Sea Monsters, &c. 6s. 
Both Series are enlarged by further Notes. 


ANECDOTE LIVES OF WITS AND HUMOURISTS. 


In Two handsome Volumes, with Portraits, 18s. 
Steele, Sheridan, Porson, Foote, Goldsmith, the Two Colmans, Rev. Sydney Smith, 


21s. 


Second Series—Cats, 


Including Swift, 


** Executed in Mr. Timbs’s best manner.” — Daily News. 
‘* The cream of a dozen interesting biographies.’’—Saturday Review. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; 
By the Rev. Dr. Cummina, D,D., F.R.S.E. Fifth Thousand. 


the Great 


Crown 8vo., 


or, 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, the Things Coming on 


the Earth. By the Rev. Dr. Cumminc, Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





MEN OF THE TIME, NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 


. 


Tn crown 8vo. half-bound, price 10s. 6d., 800 pp., 


MEN OF THH TIM 
(INCLUDING WOMEN): 


A BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY OF 


UPWARDS OF 


TWO THOUSAND EMINENT LIVING CHARACTERS. 


Thoroughly Revised, and for the most part Re-Written. 


By EDWARD 


WALFORD, 


M.A. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon Street. 
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Complete in One Volume, 8vo., 15s. 


HE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES ; 
hes om Expurgated Edition for Schools. Revised by the 
: es tbeet A. Hotpen, M.A., Head Master of Ipswich 
The PLAYS separately, 1s. each. 
lage CRITIC, and ONOMASTICON. 
etavo, 4a, 

London: Park kk, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


— Now ready, Third Edition, price Sixpence. 
K NGLAN D, THE NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 
7 . By A. J.B. Benrsroxn Hi: pv, Esq. 
me & Continuation of * A Popular View of the American 


Cir W » pa 
u ar t J > Vtg: : 4 A , 
Simones’ he Third Edition of which is now ready, price 


THE 


above printed together, can also be had, price One 


; 
ylendn Jaws Ripe@way, 169, Piccadilly. 
kHAM, Week-stre ) 
al Pooksellers. 


Maidstone : 
et; and C, J. Cooxr, Middle-row; and 


NEW Work uv o - 
NORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRISON BOOKS 
AND THEIR AUTHORS,” &c., 


)I . Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. ; gilt edges, 5s., 
mute NT SP OTS AND FAMOUS 
«oe, ~~ * By J. A. Lanerorp. Coloured frontis- 
London : W; 
n: W ILLIAM Tea, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
ae , £ m - nas a. a 
“(WORK BY MRS. R. VALENTINE, 
Author of « Beatrice,” « Baby Bianca,” &c. 
EIGHT 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 
AGHTON MANOR ; OR, THE ORPHAN 
London : Cousins. Illustrated. 


W re : 
‘KLIAM Too, Parcras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, 





Just published, 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


HE WAR IN AMERICA: 
By Colonel Tau. P. Suarrner, LL.D., Kentucky. 
Being an Historical and Political Account of the Southern 
and Northern States; showing the Origin and Cause of the 
present Secession War. Containing a vast amount of informa- 
tion never before published, explanatory of the Federal and 
State Governments; Foreign and Domestic Slave Trade; 
Rights of Persons; the Black Codes of the North and South, 
&e. Forming the most important text-book issued on the 
American question. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co., Paternoster-row ; 
and all Booksellers. 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


Illustrated by 
Thirty Vols. 


HE 

With a New Supplementary Volume. 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPZDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes, The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sancster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 
JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 2)s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 


65, Regent’s-quadrant, 


"EXHREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 

nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 
the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 
at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant, Every family should bave this pretty 
book, 








Just published, in 3 vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d., 


HE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 
‘© A very amusing chronicle. That it will be read with in- 
terest we cannot doubt.’”’—Atheneum. 
** This diary is well written,”’"—Saturday Review. 


Also now ready, in 3 vols., with Illustrations, 31s. 6d., 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. Sketches of Military 


Life. By the Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors,’’ &. 
NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” 3 vols, 
** A charming book.’”’— Atheneum, 


WHICH DOES SHE LOVE. 
Mayne, Esq., 3 vols. 
** A thoughtful high-toned novel.” — Post. 
A GREAT SENSATION. By E. Hengace Derina, 
Esq., 3 vols. 
‘*A most fascinating novel.’’—John Bull, 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Scrurtaror, 
Author of ** Recollections of a Foxhunter,”’ 3 vols. 
Hvunst & Briacxgtt, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By Co.purn 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART'S GEOGRAPHY, 
Now ready, 3s. 6d., with 11 Maps, of which 5 are newly drawn 
and engraved by W. & A. K. Johnston. 

COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, POLITICAL, PHYSICAL, and MATHEMA- 
“UAL: with a Chapter on the Ancient Geography of Pales- 
tine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, Descriptive and 
Pronouncing Tables, Questions for Examination, &c. By 
the Rev. ALex. Stewart, LL.D, Eighteenth Edition. 


va This Edition has, at great expense, been enlarged and 
adapted to the many recent important geographical discoveries 
and political changes; and a Glossary of the Chief Roots of 
Geographical Names has been added, 


Edinburgh ; Oriver & Bory; London; Simexiy, Magsmatt, 
and Co. 
DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH, 
Recently published, Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., post free, 
N STAMMERING AND STUTTERING: 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT, 
By Jamus Hust, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c. 

‘‘Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compendious 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of 
stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- 
ing, and of important practical value. To all interested in the 


matter of which it treats, we can most un hesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume.”’— Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


Also by the same author, price 7s, 6d., 


A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking, 


London; Loyouay, Gusux, Loyouay, & Ropents, 
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adversary 
” ee luntarily, it 
Ifa Govern 
ERA. SATURDAY REVIEW. t such a fil 
In these very remarkable volumes, Mr. Reade has, in our judgment, produced a work | ** The general impression it leaves is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, an The wil 
superior to any he has written before, and such a work as only himself could have written,” force. It is full of learning, of pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflections, and of happy eC WES ¢ 
touches,” e iti 
pposition, 
“ The characters are all warm, the descriptions are vivid, the tone of thought, and the turn | 
: . LP ssihes . dee ** This tale, like all Mr. Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false and sympathies | 
of speech, consistent and probable. Catherine, the kind-hearted, honest, prejudiced, thrifty unjust, and a strong admiration of all that is generous and true to Nature.” 
housewife, with her harsh rind, and tender core, is charming and life-like. Elias, with his | ° Tories chee 
sternness, silence, and love of justice, is equally good. They look like a pair of portraits by | 
Cranach.” NEW YORK HERALD. and wormw 
NEW YORK “ WORLD.” ‘* A story of powerful and absorbing interest, abounding in thrilling incidents and startling Lord Pali 
} . oe ~ . ’ +4 . 
« ¢ The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a marvellous series of pictures of the middle ages ; here situations. The characters are real men and women, depicted with a force and pathos which and like an 
a Flemish study of peasant life, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’—there glimpses of , shows the author's remarkable insight. The book does equal credit to the head and heart of the humoured b 
courts and camps, and everywhere scenes of the strangest, wildest adventure. As a study of | writer. ou 
life and manners it will be thought by many to equal the master-piece of Le Sage.” | LONDON REVIEW to ridicule s 
MORNING POST. | ** We look upon this tale, despite many faults, as a work of real genius, * * * Its faults of triumph. 
“There are no incumbrances of underplot, or counterplot; and in construction, asin , **® of the most trivial kind, its merits are of a high order.” to the point 
development, this tale of the middle ages is excellent. Mr. Reade has woven four volumes to say he dic 
which must raise him to a rank far above that which his previous popular and powerful works | LITERARY GAZETTE. 
hed gained him.” | . . i were wholly 
OBSERVER. |  € The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities any one of which is com iain 
. . : : ; | monly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of brilliant Rabelaisian wi, yY one 
** Such novels as Mr. Reade’s would do more to instruct us in the history of ancient times | of goute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historial tate about 


than all the dry political volumes ever published. This is no common book of fiction, but an | painting.” 
historical work of deep: interest and profound learning, wherein the customs and habits of 
France, Germany, and Italy are detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 
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in the most readable and pleasing form.” . , 
‘ Mr, Rende’s pages are literally crowded with knowledge of character, wit, humour, psths reflect the 
MORNING HERALD ' and everything that can make a novel prized,” demonst te 
aad ' ra 
‘The book abounds with the peculiarities and excellencies of ‘It's Never Too Late to woul 
Mend.’ We think Margaret far the best creation of Mr. Reade’s pen.” NEW YORK ATLAS. ' . sha 
“ A book matchless in the terrible strength of some of its descriptive passages, full of np very idea the 





LITERARY BUDGET. historical knowledge, touched upon nearly every page with a painter’s hues, and oe with 
- , — ‘ love, and truth, and faith, and goodness, and that odd wit, which is full of pathos and 
In the two great particulars of contrast and harmony, it is not surpassed by anything in henuntiy,-~all which the world will net soon Serget:* 
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European fiction, The richness of Scott, and the naturalness of Smollett, are strangely 
united,” P recedents fo 
NEW YORK TIMES. | HOME NEWS. fying by anti 
“ By a masterly movement of mental retrogression the author seems to have moved his soul | * To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of human ye self-evident 
out of the present, and wrapped himself in the past. He has given us @ panorama of the middle in reality of portraiture, and in an intimate knowledge of the human heart and braia, ' meet at 
at one 






ages, 3 picture glowing with life and truth.” least praise we can bestow on it.” 
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violat 
MORNING CHRONICLE. | WESTMINSTER REVIEW. name of los! 
«The Cloister and the Hearth’ is in every sense a great work.” “* We shall look in vain, even in the volumes of Sir Walter Scott, for a passage _— < asks, ah 
rival for its dramatic force the interview between Gerard and Margaret in the fourth volum ' 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. | Pita by the Eng 
* A book which every one will admit to be extraordinary, and most, we think, will declare THE SUN. up the men, 
o be delightful.” | oA is 
to be delig GLOBE | « A verdict of approval will be pronounced which the dwellers in distant lands, and thet there, why w 
° + who at a future period peruse its pages, will ratify.” Mr. Se 
“ The book is e chronicle to study after perusing it in the fiery haste to which its cfotding ; pb ward 
RPS NATIONAL REVIEW. ‘ording to N 
SPECTATOR. " . . . . h Mr Resi! It for an ‘in 
i . 0 gree tad pathos. ia (hte Metort “ We do not kiiow anything in prose fiction more tender and ennobling than fF. ond as th ; 
There is a great breadth of human nature, as well as forée ant pathos, istoric | delineation of the short-lived happiness, the much tribulation, and the final peace other € Philc 






picture,” 3 MH 6 2 | this world, which mark the lonely history of the parents of Erasmus,” 
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